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The World’s 


:: Is impossible to consult any recent literature 
bearing on the industries which use fats without 
becoming acutely aware of the world shortage of raw 
materials. There is in many countries, possessing the 
most diverse political systems, an intensive search for 
new sources of fat. It is true that at the moment coun- 
tries like Britain and America rely primarily on natural 
products. The principal oils and fats used in soap 
manufacture in the U.S.A., for example, expressed in 
round figures and in mullions of pounds, are as 
follows: Tallow 660; coconut o1i 307; whale oil 100; 
grease 99; palm oil 78; olive foots 24; the total of all 
the oils and fats being 1,602 millions of pounds. The 
preliminary report No. 13 of the Import Duties Act 
Inquiry gave the British raw materials of the soap 
industry in thousands of hundredweights as foilows : 
solid fats 2,544.3; fatty oils 1,295; tallow 973.0; 
hardened whale oil 739.7; paraffin wax and _ scale 
701.8; various hydrogenated fats 129.8; and stearic 
acid 41.4. 

The research that has been conducted in many coun- 
tries has led to new developments in the production 
of synthetic fats, and is one more example of the 
ability of the chemist to produce substitute materials 
for those which nature does not provide in sufficient 
abundance. One line of development, for example, 1s 
the preparation of synthetic fats by the combination 
of fatty acids with glycerine. It has been found 
economical to purify free fatty acids from inferior 
srades of olive oil by distillation, and then to 
re-synthesise olive oil of high grade. These esterifi- 
cation processes are not as yet perfected, but they are 
expected to lead to interesting developments, 

The production of fatty acids by oxidising 
petroleum products, usually paraffin wax, has been 
regarded as a method of providing the necessary 
synthetic fats in more than one country. This idea 
was initiated as long ago as 1878, but did not come 
to the fore until after the War. In Germany, according 
to one published process, melted paraffin wax 1s 
oxidised thoroughly with air in the presence of 
manganese acetate and sodium carbonate at tempera- 
tures of 110 to 115° C. Saponification with alkali and 
splitting with acid separates the fatty acids from the 
oxidised material. This process is said to give rise 
to a yield of 47 per cent. of distilled clear white 
products suitable for the best soaps. It has recently 
been announced in the German press that the first suc- 
cessful sten has been accomplished in the production 
of fats from coal. Works with an annual capacity of 
20,000 tons of soap made from coal are said to be 
already in existence, and it is stated that within a 
short time the output will be as high as 60,000 tons 
per year, the cost of production being little higher than 


Fat Position 


that when processing natural fat. (owing to the great 
cinphasis laid in Germany on any process which tends 
towards self-suthciency and economy, it is difficult to 
determine the actual importance and value of the 
preparation of soap from cecal, or whether such a 
manufacture, utilising oil obtained from coal, can 
actually be undertaken economically. In any case, 
since more than a quarter of the German fat imports 
go to the making of soap, the importance of these new 
developments to that may be 
indeed. 


country very great 

Another country actively engaged in the search for 
svnthetic fats is Russia. The first Five-Year plan 
called for 400,000,000 tons of fats, and as Russian 
work on the conversion of paraffin wax did not yield 
gvood results, largely because oxidising temperatures 
as high as 160° C. seemed to be indicated, attention 
was turned to the oils distilled from petroleum. These 
can be treated at a lower temperature, but there is the 
problem of getting rid of the oxy-acids which cause 
difficulties in purifying and bleaching. In one Russian 
method the oils are purified by sulphonation, the 
separated oil is neutralised with caustic soda, oxidised 
at atmospheric pressure, and at a temperature of 
go to 115° C. for 48 hours, using calcium naphthenate 
as catalyst. A yield of 15 to 20 per cent. of fatty acids 
is said to be produced, and this oil is neutralised with 
caustic soda, the soap which thus forms being 
separated by settling. The residual oil is submitted 
to subsequent re-oxidation. 

In America attention is being paid to ‘‘ tall oil,’’ a 
by-product of paper manufacture, which has also been 
used tor the same purpose in 
Pinewood is rapidly displacing other 
the manufacture of paper, and for this 
reason the potential production of soap from tall oil 
has been placed as high as 100,000 tons a year. In 
the process the wood is cut into pieces some half an 
inch to an inch square by one-eighth of an inch thick, 
is steamed with caustic soda solution under pressure 
for several hours, after which the pieces are separated, 
pulped and made into paper. The fats and resins are 
saponified by the treatment and are present in the 
waste liquor as soaps. Upon evaporation these soaps 
grain out on adding salt, just as soaps do in the soap 
kettle. These world-wide developments seem likely 
to change the sources of certain raw materials funda- 
mentally, and no doubt the various trades concerned 
will be watching the position carefully. The magni- 
tude of the issues at stake may be gauged from the 
fact that in 1935 the British soap industry bought raw 
materials to the value of 413,067,000; and in the same 
year, according to official statistics, 
products to the value of 426,255,000. 
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Notes and Comments 


Concessions in the Trade Pact 


T is good to learn that the official negotiations with 

the United States concerning the proposed trade agree- 
ment will be approached with the object of granting 
mutual concessions and of adjusting these to the benefit of 
both parties. In a letter to the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, Mr. Oliver Stanley, President 
of the Board of Trade, stated that concessions will have 
to be made but the probable effect of every concession 
will be most carefully weighed. He added that most care- 
ful consideration will always be given to the facts of each 
case before any undertaking is entered into which would 
affect the interests of a British industry. ‘There has been 
the feeling that it would be of most value to the trade of 
this country at the present time if we eniered into nego- 
tiation with the firm intention of making no concessions 
but to hear what the other side had to ofter. A note in 
the issue of December 18, pointed out that unless both 
parties to the proposed agreement were prepared ito make 
concessions, negotiation would be objectless. The state- 
ment of the President of the Board of Trade must be 
highly reassuring to many. 

The Metric System 

HE case for adoption of the metric system was pre- 

sented strongly by Sir Isidore Salmon, M.P., presid- 
ing at a lecture, given under the auspices of the Institute 
of Export, by the Rev. A. J. Stubbs. He claimed that 
Britain is actually losing millions of pounds annually 
because of our antiquated system of 4 s. d. and weights 
and measures. He said that everything should be done 
to bring before the Government the urgent necessity of 
appointing a committee to inquire into the whole question. 
Mr. Stubbs, vice-chairman of the Decimal Association, 
said that of our overseas trade 64 per cent. went io deci- 
malised coinage countries and for export purposes we had 
to manufacture different sizes of machined products, other 
voods or cartons, and effect intricate internal calculations. 
No one can deny that the metric system once installed 
would be far more advantageous than our present system 
of weights and measures. ‘There is the anomaly that in 
the laboratory we talk of grams and litres and in the 
works of lbs. and gallons. The change would not only 
necessitate certain scrapping or recalibration of standard 
weights and measures, but more difficult, we should have 
to become entirely metrically-minded. 


Grass Drying 

R. R. E. Slade gave an interesting account of the 

progress made in the drying of grass in a lecture 
before the Institution of Chemical Engineers. Shortly 
after the war it was discovered that young grass was 
a more valuable foodstuff than was expecied and its pre- 
servation was suggested. In 1927 dried grass made at 
Billingham was fed to cattle with entirely successful 
results. Since 1927 Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
have investigated the construction of grass driers, suit- 
able to be operated on the farm, and the cost of growing, 
harvesting and drying. It has been shown that vrass 
can be grown and dried at a cost which 's lower than the 
price of equivalent amounts of imported foodstuff. Dr. 
Slade said, however, that the driers at present on the 
market are of a size suitable for farms of 150-300 acres 
of grass, while most of the farms in this country have less 
than 100 acres of grass. A small drier is therefore needed, 
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which must be both ethcient aud simple. it must also be 
considerably lower in price than those available to-day 
or farmers will be unable to buy them. Dr. Slade des- 
cribed experiments which he had made last summer on 
the production of a small drier suitable for farms with 50 
to 100 acres Of grass. 
cthcient. 


The drier is inexpensive and 
It consists essentially of a single fixed tray 
about 2$ feet deep which is filled with grass to a depth 
of about 2 feet through which heated air is blown by means 
of a fan. It is interesting that this simple form of drier 
should give on test a heat efficiency at least as high as 
that obtained before with the many ingenious, and often 
complicated, driers devised. ‘The importance of grass 
drying can be estimated when it is realised, as Dr. Slade 
points out, that by fertilising grassland aid preserving 
the young grass by drying, it is possible to grow 10 cwts. 
of crude protein per acre and 36 cwts. of starch equiva- 
lent per acre, grassland makes the best use of nitrogenous 
fertilisers, the only preserved food which has the vitamins 
required by animals is dried grass—or perhaps grass 
silage, and dried grass has a very much higher .nineral 
content than any other food available. 


Scheme for Sugar, Research 

S a result of the poor crop of this year’s beet, sugar 

factories in East Anglia have either already closed 
or will close shortly. The factories usually run until the 
end of January. In view of this state of aflairs, a scheme 
submitted to the Minister of Agriculture by the Sugar 
Commission is timely. The scheme provides for the 
establishment of three research and education committees 
which will be concerned with the growing of sugar beet, 
the manufacturing and refining of sugar, and marketing 
and consumption, respectively. The economic side of 
the sugar beet industry has rarely given satisfaction. 
When it is considered that the cost of beet accounts for 
three-quarters of the total cost of producing the refined 
sugar, the high price being necessary to induce farmers 
to grow the necessary beet, it would appear that close 
investigation and research are desirable. The submitted 
scheme shows how this valuable work may be carried out. 


Lord McGowan on,the Future of Trade 

HIS week’s Sunday Times published the opinions of 

a number of leaders of industry on the trade pros- 
pects for 1938. Lord McGowan wrote: ‘‘ Facing the facts 
as we see them, I feel that we can look forward to 1938 
with confidence. Despite political unrest abroad, a pleas- 
ing feature of British industry during the year just closing 
is the increase in the export trade of the country, and I 
hope that every effort will be made further to increase our 
sales abroad during the coming year so that if in course of 
time there may be a temporary recession in our home 
trade our increase in export business will help to 
compensate. The chemical industry is basic and 
a barometer as to how trade is going, and I am glad to 
say that it is working at very high pressure throughout 
the country. By spending freely on research we shall 
discover new outlets for our industries and improve our 
present processes, resulting in greater efficiency and lower 
costs; thus we shall become more and more competitive 
with the rest of the world. It appears to me that we are 
going through a period of readjustment, and that the 
stage is set for further recovery. If the prices of com- 
modities rise, which I think is not at all unlikely, then 
the buying power of the world is increased and we shall 
be in for a continued period of prosperity. I repeat that 
I look forward with confidence to 1938.’’ 
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Chemical Developments in the Rubber Industry 


Review of Progress during the Past Year 


By 
T. L. GARNER, M.Sc., F.I.R.I. 


HE preparation and application of latex still provides not attract general attention, the production of such disper- 


the most fruitful field of activity. The possibilities of | sions meets a very definite commercial demand. In the pro- 

other latex bearing plants continue to attract attention, duction process hydrophilic fillers may be added to a very 
especially in Russia, where the solidago plant and the tau plastic rubber mix which is treated with 2 per cent. aqueous 
sagiz shrub are regarded as likely raw rubber providers as KOH 4o0-60°, and the stabilisers added to facilitate the con- 
supplementary supplies to the synthetic industry. Investiga- centration by heating under reduced pressure, As with latex 
tion of yields shows the roots to be the principal sources of | such agents as lipins or sterols serve to prevent film, bubble 
supply, younger plants containing less rubber than old.' and foam formation, and there are many suitable agents for 


In the field of Hevea latex production there are further assisting the wetting out and dispersing process. Thus, the 
suggested additions to the materials to be used to improve the salts of shellac with a strong volatile nitrogen base are sug- 


processing qualities in one way or another.- Thus lipins or _ gested for this purpose,'? and also as stabilising agents. 
sterols, such as lanolin, emulsified in water, are claimed? to b ; ; 
prevent the formation of films, bubbles, and foam for many Rubber Derivatives 


hours, an addition of rape seed oil extending the time of pro- 


) : Some of the rubber derivatives, notably chlorinated rubber, 
tection to several days. Hydroxylamine, in amounts up to 


have long since passed the experimental stages and become 
a 7s ; = vermicdae 3 . * , a ; 
0.25 per cent., is stated to be an excellent germicide. important in actual manufacturing processes. Interest in 


The stabilisation of latex may be effected by the use of an — such products is no less in evidence, however, and improve- 


aqueous solution of potassium or sodium silicate and potas ments in the methods of preparation of the chloro derivatives 
sium carbonate added to the latex prior to concentrating, and their development in new directions continue. Of these, 
while an irreversible ge] may be obtained by mixing latex con- transparent films, tracing cloths, fireproof and soundproof 


taining 70 per cent. of rubber and 0.75 per cent. ammonia, with partitions, and flooring compositions are some of the more 
the fluid gel obtained by mixing sodium silicate solution of jmportant examples.!* When dissolved in tars the chlorinated 
suitable concentration with an aqueous acid.” Thickeners for rubbers have been found't to give products of considerable 
latex are well represented in recent patents and latex can be — elasticity, which may be mixed with granite dust and moulded 
thickened a]most to the consistency of butter, so that it may to form wel]-bound resilient blocks. Such elastic products 
° , —_o = -. , 6 ‘ . . r 

be cut up into any required shape. may also be prepared by the direct chlorination of solutions 

(hese show only a few of the ingenious ways in which latex or dispersions of rubber in tar oils, in which case the product 
can be treated to render it more certain in handling and ap- consists of chlorinated rubber in chlorinated tar oil. Develop- 
plication. Suggested improvements to mixtures of latex and ment of other halogenated rubbers has naturally followed 
the handling of the same in commerce are equally numerous. the success with the chloro-compounds, and the preparation 
The production of wrinkled or roughened surfaces on the of f\yorine compounds can be successfully carried out by 
latex goods, such = bathing shoes and hot water bottles, using dilute gas or by carrying out the fluorination below 
has been an interesting study for several years. Varlous new 6° (.15; dilution with nitrogen reduces the risk of fire during 
processes for obtaining this effect have been suggested, in one the substitution. The products are suitable for use in varnishes, 
of which the latex Jayer is coagulated from the inside, the 4; packings to render fluorine electrolysis cells fluid-tight, 


swelling agent being applied before drying.’ and for insulating. 
; ; A method for producing a thermoplastic rubber consists’® of 
Production of Dyed Rubber Materials milling into rubber an organic or inorganic compound (PC1},, 


PC],, SbCl,) which with water vields an acidic compound, 
and a compound, such as Al,(SO,),, 18H.O, which liberates 
water when heated. In another process a rubber of a per- 


A novel method for the production of dyed rubber products 
from latex describes the treatment of a former with a sub. 
stantially non-coagulating dye, for example methyl] violet, a 


| ea ap : lla Pet te ae 
coagulant, and/or an adhesion-preventing material such as ™anently sticky character is prepared ™ by the incorporation 
mica. The latex is then deposited on the former and the of an aromatic NO—compound, preferably 2 to 5 per cent., and 
coagulated rubber is kept in contact with the former suffi- ©XPOSing the mixture to air for a few days, or heating in air 


ciently long for the dye to diffuse into the wet rubber which © '41° for a few hours, with or without steam. 
is afterwards one. The prom m of sealing envelopes with Synthetic Rubber-like Products 
a latex preparation has been attempted many times, but in 
_most cases on opening the envelope the rubber between the The development of synthetic rubbers and_ rubber-like 
paper pulled off in long strings which were inclined to stick materials which may not properly be termed rubber, is pro 
to the fingers. Recent development, however, has resulted in ceeding very rapidlv, and extended commercial applications 
a satisfactory combination of gum and rubber to overcome are in hand. This year work has been largely devoted to in- 
this objection, and in addition it has been found possible to creasing the knowledge available with reference to the hand- 
apply the idea to glazed and greaseproof papers.® ling and compounding of these new raw materials, together 
Work on the production of rubber of a low rate of water with investigations into the special properties of compounded 
absorption has been continued and among methods proposed _ products from them. 
is one to treat latex with absorbent media, such as active car- The German ‘ Buna ”’ types of synthetic rubber, one of 
bon or silica gel,’® in order to produce a rubber with low non- which is now available on the English market, are attracting 
rubber constituents. In the opinion of one author, following considerable interest. Four grades are actually being produced 
extensive research," the soluble substances rather than pro- by different methods and degrees of polymerisation, the ob- 
teins are responsible for the absorption of water by rubber. ject being to produce rubbers designed to meet specific con- 
He described various methods of purifying rubber and showed __ ditions. Thus Buna N is designed for oil resistance primarily 
that crepe rubber purified by heating in ammonia vulcanised and this type is now generaly available. 
and aged satisfactorily, had a low moisture absorption, and The sulphur-containing synthetics are not strictly synthetic 
a high degree of dielectric stability in water. rubbers, but they are valuable raw materials for the produc- 
While aqueous dispersions of rubber, other than latex, do _ tion of oil-resisting products and are being used in this con- 





nection. particularly in hoses. 


is also being extensively used. and reference should be made 


to an excellent book, published this year by W. J. S. Naunton 


Neoprene, a chloro-derivative, 


dealing with the production and properties of this material 
and the sulphui type syntheti s Asa result of work on the 


comparative oil resistance of rubber and Neoprene, S. Kam- 


bara has suggested'*® that assuming (C.;H,), and (C,H-;Cl), 
tor the molecular magnitude of rubber and Neoprene respec 
tively, Debye’s formula, applied to the characteristics of thei 
respective solutions, indicates that the molecular polymerisa 
tion of Neoprene is much greate! than that of crude natura! 
rubber, which may account for the greater oil resistance of 
the rormer. Particular reterence to the workab lity oO} \ eo- 
prene and sulphur type synthetics, and the oil resistance ot 


| 


compounds produced irom the: l> made Wh a papel \ Ty. L.. 


Garner and J. G. Robinson. 


oll system through extracted sulphur compounds ts referred 
lo. 


he possibility Ol danger in all 


Compounding Ingredients 


ln the mastication of raw rubber any method to reduce thr 
time required to produce suthciently plastic material is wel 
come, Recent suggestions are to use organic peroxides, foi 
example, acetone peroxide, incorporated on the mill during 
mastication, thereby appreciably facilitating the masticating 
process.~" 


\n impro ed torm ot rubber substitute. more resistant to 


the action of alkali than a common rubber substitute. is 


stated’ lO he produced from acids, such as thioelaidic, 
C,.H,,O,S: it is formed as a pale vellow, crumb-like mass, 
which is insoluble in ordinary organic solvents. 

New softeners for rubber, to assist processing, ale rarely 
put forward, and the evaluation of such materials is a dith 


cult matter. especially MW nO specii application Is in mind 
\I ny invest gators nave attempted comparisons between thi 
various types available, and quite recentiy** it was concluded 
that no general recommendation was possible as regards th 
superiority of one type of softener over another, particularly 
as regards their dispersing effect on rubber compounds. Also 
there is no relation between the dispersing effect and the 
softening action, 

I xcellent reinforcing properties are claimed** tor a new 
tubber reinforcing agent, prepared by heating an aqueous 


solution of a ilkali zincate with \lo( H¢ () 


L 3 The resulting 
finely divided precipitate Of magnesium and vine oxides pal 
tially carbonated 1n) the propor Ns OF rie molecule Ot each 


constituent without 


materially atlectine its colloidal nature. It is claimed that 


Pe) 


separated, washed and dried 


this ingredient does not interters materially with the colou 
of the mixings in which it is incorporated. This question ot 
transparency in rubber mixings is of importance, and the 
value of Japanese precipitated magnesium carbonate for this 
purpose is widely recognised. The Japanese type has less 
reinforcing action than others, but its transparency in rubber 
mixings is not due to its special amorphous character.?' 
X-ray examination only revealed a possible greate particle 
size due to a complex containing 6H.O to each >sMeQ,4CO., 
compared with American precipitated carbonate with oH,O. 
The suggestion made is that the greater transparency is due 
to reaction with the diffracting constituents of the rubber mix 
rendering them soluble, On the other hand, the reinforcing 
effect of the American product is attributed to its surface char 
acter and smaller particle size, and also to its possible forma 


tion of bridge linkages in the molecular structure of the 


rubber. 
New Accelerators 
The interest shown in the development oft new derivatives 


yf 


mercaptebenzthiazole as an organic accelerator of vulcanisa- 


of the thiazoles is accounted for by the universal popularity 


=_ 


tion. One investigator alone has studied some 4s various 
derivatives?’ and their effects in rubber mixings in an at 
tempt to find new accelerators with special properties, par 


tie ularly those shou Inge little or no tendency to scorching. The 


OH,—S-., or—C] in the 


yresence o} (AP. NH : NO.. 
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substituent was found to be favourable to accelerating power, 
while CH,.CONH CH,.CO.0-, CH,.Ph.—, 
C,,H,.CH., and alkyl groups tended to give non-accelerating 
derivatives. Further, the position of any substituent group 
and also the character of other groups present influenced the 
accelerating effect. The above is typical of much of the work 
which has been done resulting in patents on new derivatives 
of the thiazoles. 

A possibility of a whole range ot new accelerators similas 
t. the above, but derived from mercaptobenselenazole is en- 
visaged through the publication of a new patent?’ proposing 
the use of this material and its derivatives as vulcanisatiou 
accelerators. 

he delayed action type of accelerator is represented by a 
patent*® claiming the use of condensation products from an 
aldehyde, a primary amine, and an alkylene polyamine, while 
i. another process*’ for accelerator production an aldehyde 
derivative of a Schitt’s base, obtained by the action of 13 to 4 
molecules of an aliphatic aldehyde, with 1 molecule of a 
primary aromatic amine, is treated with carbon bisulphide. 

Two-accelerated effects in rubber mixings at one time was 
a very popular field of investigation, and some work on these 
lines is still carried out. A new development, however, has 
arisen whereby two chemicals which may not be accelerators 
of vulcanisation in themselves, or which are not normally, 
used as such, are employed in rubber mixings in order by 
their interaction to produce an accelerator of vulcanisation 
within the material to be vulcanised. In one case of this 
kind** an accelerator of vulcanisation is formed in the rubbe1 
by incorporating a compound of an aldehyde (not CH,O) and 
a secondary amine (for example, piperidine) and treating the 
mixture with carbon disulphide in the presence of water. In 
another patent®®? normal salts of piperidine and pipecoline 
with carboxylic acids (such as oxalic, adipic, phthalic, 
fumaric, ete.) are used in admixture with dibenzthiazl disul 
phide. Such combinations are stated to give vulcanised rub- 
ber of high tensile strength and abrasion resistance, and a 
better resilience than is normally obtained from mixtures oi 
mercaptobenzthiazole and organic salts of dipheny]lguanidine. 

Von-staining antioxidants have for some years been a centre 
of activity in chemical research and interest does not appear 
to be diminishing. To give one of the new suggestions, which 
eenerally relate to very complex materials, it is claimed that 
condensation products of 1:3:2—xvlenol, formaldehyde, and 
a secondary base are satisfactory non-staining compounds fot 
use as antioxidants.*° 

Improved means ot resisting ageine and fatigue have also 
heen suggested, the simultaneous use of three agents of the 
types (i) a catalytic oxidation inhibitor, (11) an oxygen ab 
sorbent to eliminate oxygen initially present in the stock, and 
(iii) an organic base to activate the second member of the 
three, being suggested in this connection.”? 

The above items can only be taken as instances from a very 
considerable amount of research which has been conducted 
during the period under review, as a result of which many 
new products have been suggested for commercial use. 


Vulcanisation 


Chemical work in this field has been carried out in con- 
nection with the combined sulphur content of hard rubber 
mixes. It has been shown that a rapid increase in the rate 
of fixation of sulphur occurs after 90 minutes at 141° for mix 
tures containing more than 20 per cent. of sulphur. With 
high values for the percentage of sulphur the vulcanisation 
coefficients greatly exceeded that calculated for a composition 
C_H.S.*? Further ‘‘ vulcanisation ”’ after reaching a point of 
fixation of sulphur lead to a gradual loss of combined sulphur ; 
the loss was greatest for mixtures containing 7o to 80 parts of 
sulphur to rubber roo. 

The importance of rubber bonded to metal is increasing 
and various methods of securing good bends have been pro- 
posed recently. In one, it is recommended to use as a bona- 
forming ingredient, an accelerator of the carbosulphhydryl 
polysulphide class ( (N.Me,CS), S., (N.Me,.CS) Zn, etc.), and 
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also a vulcanisation—accelerating component, including zinc 
dust, which has substantially no activating effect on the above 
accelerator”. With light metals, it is suggested in one 
patent™ to spray the metal with a thin 
iron, 


laver of metallic 


Analysis 


In the field of analytical methods the importance, in view 
of the commercial interest, of accurate determination of water 
soluble constituents of rubber is well recognised and, recently, 
improved methods have been put forward which overcome 
many objections to older processes.** An improved method 
for determining carbon black in rubber stocks has been pro- 
posed,*® with the of 
accuracy and speed of operation; the authors recommend the 
use of smaller samples with high carbon black stocks and the 


particular object securing greater 


elimination of the usual preliminary extraction processes. 
Another interesting suggestion may he referred to in con- 
cluding, and that is a new titratien method for sulphur deter- 


mination using a new indicator.*’ It is claimed that the 
process is much more rapid than the usual gravimetric 


processes and quite accurate. The oxidised sulphur is pre- 
cipitated by means of barium chloride, and the excess barium 


back-titrated using tetrahydroxyquinone as indicator. 
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Society of Public Analysts and 
other Analytical Chemists 


A Year of Steady Progress 


OR this Society the year 1937 has been one of steady pro- 
The membership has grown—it now stands at 823 

—and among the new members youth rightly claims a 
majority. The two most conspicuous activities of the society 
are its monthly meetings and its journal, Zhe Analyst, and 
both are flourishing. As in 1936, a joint meeting with the 
Food Group of the Society of Chemical Industry has been 
held, at which a number of papers bearing on one particular 
subject, this time ‘‘ The Constituents of Milk,” 
were read and discussed. 7he Analyst has increased in size 
and circulation, and a notable feature has been the growing 
proportion of papers on inorganic analysis published in it. 
It is becoming increasingly recognised that all branches of 
chemical analysis come within the scope of the society. If 
evidence of this were needed it would be supplied by the 
Decennial Index of The Analyst (1926-1935) issued this year. 

Of the less known activities of the society, the work of its 
committees and its representatives on other bodies shovld be 
mentioned. The Analytical Methods Committee and its Sub- 
Committees, for example, have continued their exacting work 
of finding the best procedure for the carrying out of various 
determinations. In the course of 1937 they have published 
authoritative methods for determining dirt in milk, esters in 
essential oils, and alkali and rosin in soaps. The society has 
also co-operated with the British Standards Institution in 
drawing up some of the specifications of this body. 

The North of England and Scottish Sections of the Society 
have held meetings from time to time, at which a number of 
papers have been read and discussed, and in June a summer 
meeting of the North of England Section was held at Scar- 
borough and attended by the president and members from all 
parts. 


gress. 


Less-known 


In even a very brief survey it seems fitting to record that 
the year now passing has deprived the seciety of one of its 
oldest and most honoured members, Dr. J. A. Voelcker, who 
maintained his active interest in the society to the end and 
was regarded with real affection by his co-members. 








The British Association of 
Chemists 


Progress During 1937 


FURTHER increase in membership is recorded by the 

British Association of Chemists, 116 new members having 

been admitted during the past year. Financially, the As- 
sociation is in a very sound position, particularly the Unem- 
ployment Benefit Fund. The increased stability and security of 
employment is reflected in the low payments made from the 
fund during the year. Active steps are being taken with a view 
to operating the Government's Scheme which, when effected, 
would result in the chemists concerned being paid insurance 
by cheque from the B.A.C. Extended and increased rates of 
benefit from the Fund make it an attractive proposition, wel! 
meriting the support of all This will be an 
undoubted step forward when the salary limit is increased 
to £400 per annum. 

Of interest to those graduating from Universities, and seek- 
ing employment, is the fact that the Appointments Service 
found posts for 100 members during the year. The Legal 
Aid Department has successfully recovered large sums of 
money as salary in lieu of notice for members. Recourse to 
the Courts has not been necessary. Officials of the Association 
have given evidence on this point on behalf of chemists not 
members of the B.A.C., and in each case the principle of 
3 months’ notice has been upheld. Active steps have been 
taken by the Association to keep the Home Office acquainted 
with the real position of chemists under the Poisons Rules, and 
valuable work has been done in this respect. The Council 
decided that a certificate of membership shall be issued to 
members indicating that they are fully qualified chemists and 
have been admitted and that their names have been entered 
in the Register. The Register is in preparation and will 
shortly be issued. Of the Association’s members 95 per cent. 
are ‘actively engaged in industry. The Register will form a 
comprehensive guide to those engaged in the industries for 
Government Departments and others. 


chemists. 


PRODUCTION of synthetic acetic acid and its derivatives 1s 
under consideration by Denki Kagaku Kogyo K.K. 
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Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers 
Tariff and Safety Activities 


URING 1937 the Association ot British Chemical Manu 


facturers has maintained its friend] relations with the 


Import Duties Advisory Committee. Oxalic acid, which 
Was not only temporarily exempted from Key Industry Duty, 
but also from the 10 per cent. ad valorem duty under the |m- 
port Duties Act, was restored to its full Key Industry Duty as 
from the end of 1936 consequent on its manufacture being 
commenced in this country. Two further organic dyestuffs 
intermediates, namely, Naphthol AS-DB and Fast Brown V 
Base were added to the Free List by agreement between the 
makers and users. 

An entirely new type of provision of great importance -s 
included in Article 12 of the Ottawa Treaty which provide; 
means for dealing with the dumping of Canadian goods in 
this country to the detriment of the British manufacturer 
While it does not go so far in the way of positive action as 
was recommended by the Federation of British Industries and 
the Association, it nevertheless constitutes an important step 
forward. 

An investigation was made to ascertain the reasons why the 
,ritish chemical trade with Poland declined both on an ab 
solute and on a percentage basis in 1936, as compared with 
1935, While the German chemica! trade has increased sub- 
stantially in both respects. Discussions took place with the 
Pohsh Union of Chemical Industries, from which it appeared 
that difficulties associated with the Polish licensing and quota 
system have had an important effect. 


Safety Activities 


The Works Technical Committee has also continued active 
during the year. It has not only dealt with the Factories Bill, 
but it has supervised the routine safety activities of the 
Association, and handled a number of important matters 
relating thereto. The first of the tests for the detection of 
toxic gases in industry (hydrogen sulphide) was published by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research through 
the Stationery Office in June, 1937. An investigation into the 
testing of respirator containers for industrial use indicated 
that it may be possible to lay down a single test with a selected 
vapour, which will assess the efficiency of a given charcoal 
against practically all the gases and vapours likely to be met 
with in practice, with a few specified exceptions. 

Following on the conference on the subject of so]vents held 
in 1936, the Works Technical Committee urged upon the 
Chief Inspector of Factories that the best method of reducing 
accidents arising from the industrial use of solvents was by 
the education of the users as to the dangers and necessary pre- 
cautions rather than by prohibiting the use of certain 
materials. In co-operation with the Home Office, a short non- 
technical cautionary leaflet was drawn up, setting out in 
general terms the precautions desirable in the use of organic 
substances generally, and this has since been issued as Factory 
Form No. 297. 

At the request of the Home Ottice, the Works Technical 
Committee revised Factory Form No. 814, on the cleaning of 
stills, tanks, etc., which have contained poisonous or inflam- 
mable materials. 

The Ceramic Society 

REVIEWING their activities for 1937 the Ceramic Society state 
that the Rules of the Society are being completely redrafted, 
but this matter is not yet sufficiently far advanced to merit 
a report. The recent meetings in London of the Refractory 
Materials and the Building Materials sections were the most 
successful the Society has had, particularly from the point 
of view of the quality of the papers presented. The annual 
banquet held on November 17 at the Piccadilly Hotel was 
also a complete success, a record number of more than 200 
guests and members being present. 
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The Institute of the Plastics 
Industry 


Main Activities during 1937 
‘ S in previous years, the meetings of the Institute have 


been organised in three sections, being held in London, 
Birmingham and Manchester. 

In London, last vear’s experiment was repeated in holding 
a meeting to discuss the applications of plastics to another 
industry. This year the other industry selected was the motor 
trade. The Midlands Section opened its session with a papel 
on ‘* Technical Education and Apprenticeship in the Plastics 
Industry.’’ In the Northern Section, all the papers read 
dealt purely with plastics. 

A special feature was the Symposium which took place in 
January last in London. It was organised by the Institute as 
a whole, in conjunction with the Plastics Group of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. The meeting examined the position 
of the plastics industry in time of war and its potentialities as 
a national asset. The Symposium was favourably supported 
by representatives from al] government departments and was 
attended by members of most of the learned societies. The 
nine papers were presented in groups of three, and the chair- 
man of each group summarised the papers in his group. After 
a final summarising by the chairman of the Symposium, Mr. 
W. A. S. Calder, a resolution was passed requesting the 
British Plastics Federation, as the trade organisation of the 
industry, to take up the requisite matters arising out of the 
position disclosed by the papers. 

During the year, the scheme for the award of certificates 
by the City and Guilds of London Institute was brought into 
full operation. Candidates entered from London, Birming- 
ham and Manchester, and 24 certificates were awarded to 
those who passed. These certificates bear the endorsement of 
the Institute of the Plastics Industry and indicate a recog 
nised standard of technical education. 

Arrangements are being made also for the training of 
designers in plastics, British Industrial Plastics, Ltd. have 
donated a scholarship, known as the Kenneth Chance Scholar- 
ship for Art Designers, of an annual value of £150 to provide 
training for a selected student each year. The management 
of the scholarship is vested in the Council of the Institute. 

Realising the need for a technical library of books and 
journals on plastics, the Council has established a library for 
the benefit of members. At present this is being worked on a 
postal basis. , 

At the annual general meeting, held on October 21, the 
retiring president, Sir Gilbert T. Morgan, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., gave his presidential address entitled, ‘‘ The Trend 
o* Research in Plastic Materials.”’ 

As well as dealing with educational and technical subjects, 
the institute has not neglected the social side. During 
February, the sixth annual dinner and dance of the institute 
was held at the Cafe Royal, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
There was a very large attendance of members and their 
friends. The guest of the evening was Mr. Foster Sproxton, 
then Chairman of the Plastics Group, Society of Chemical 
Industry. In addition to this ‘‘ Institute’’ function, the 
London and District Section organised two dances at Thames 
House, while the Midlands Section organised an informal 
dinner and concert. Visits to various works were also organ- 
ised bv the sections 





ALUMINIUM vessels can be safely used tor the storage of 
distilled water if internally coated with an Eloxal or M.B.V. 
layer. In the analytical laboratories of the Vereinigte 
Aluminium-Werke, at Lausitz, distilled water is regularly 
prepared in aluminium plant, the parts coming into contact 


with water being coated with an M.B.V. film. (Chem. 
Zeitung, December 1, 1937, p. 944). Methods of applying the 
protective coatings are described in the Aluminium 


faschenbuch, issued by the Aluminium-Zentrale G.m.b.H., 
Literarisches Biiro, Potsdamerstrasse (23a) 56, Berlin W.o. 
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A Review of Production and Technical Progress in 
the Plastics Industry 


By 


HARRY BARRON, Ph.D., B.Sc., A.1.C., A.I.R.I. 


LT goes without saying that plastics have had a record year. 

Irrespective of business trends in othe industries, there is 

no indication of any recession in the ever-expanding appl.- 
cations of plastic materials. 

Their uses have spread to so many industries, that there 
is a basis wide enough to ensure stability and continued pros 
perity. The expansion is universal and almost every country 
with any pretensions to civilisation now has some sort of 
plastics industry. Available statistics give some indication of 
their remarkable rate of growth. Qutside the United States 
it is rare to find detailed statistics relating to plastics. Since 
the United States is by far and away the largest plastics 
manufacturer and consumer in the world, their figures give a 
good indication of the trend of progress. 
statistics show this :- 


The following 


1Q35- 1930. 


95,189 41 50%990 


35,000,000 5 2,000,000 


Phenol-F ormaldehvde 
Moulded 
Laminated 10,000,000 17,000,000 

Cast 4,750,000 
Varnish 
Miscellaneous 
Urea-Formaldehyde 
Glvptal 
Cellulose Acetate 10,7 32,000 
Nitrocellulose 1O, 205,000 20,540,000 
Vinyl Resins 2,000,000 

It is certain that the fgures for 1937 will exceed by a con 

Without de 

finite evidence, it is generally accepted that Germany is the 


5 800,000 
2,000,000 1,000,000 


I 
ee 


1,000,000 () 500,000 
9.200.000 7 000,000 
| 2,000,000 34, 300,000 


13,265,000 
I ,000,000 
siderable margin those for the previous *vear. 


second largest plastics country, while Great Britain is third. 
Of course it is wel! known that in Germany, the production of 
synthetic materials is now part of the national creed. The 
ofhcial stimulus given to the elimination of standard raw 
materials by the use of synthetic products, has undoubtedly 
fostered their plastics industry, especially so far as newer 
svnthetic resins are concerned. 


Production Figures for this Country 


In Great Britain this year for the first time, plastics have 
been accorded official status in trade statistics 
the Board of Trade Journal Report, No. 16, the following 
quantities have been handled in this country in recent years : 


According to 


1933-1934. 1935- 


Synthetic Resins 163,800 228,200 364,300 
Casein, Celluloid, ete. 88,900 100,800 93,900 
Cellulose Acetate Plastics 5,000 6,700 


The figures for the current year wil] show a very large in- 
It is estimated, at present, that phenol 
formaldehyde resins are being consumed at the rate of 20,000 
tons per year. 

Considering Great Britain in relation to the rest of the 
world, we more than hold our own in the standard synthetic 
resins and cellulose plastics. So far as newer synthetic 
materials are concerned, with the _ possible 
acrvlic resins, we lag far behind the United States and Ger- 
many—a deplorable state of affairs. 


ex eption ol 


Events of the Year 


\t the beginning of the year, a Svmposium was held in 
London to discuss the question of the raw materials of the 
Plastics Industry in the event of a national emergency. The 
interest which this aroused was astonishing, and an almost 
certain pointer to the enthusiasm of the people concerned 
with plastics in this country. For, on what was probably the 


worst day of the vear, a very large hall was crammed tight 
tor many hours, 
cussed. 


while these raw materials were being dis- 


Surprising to many people were the mou!ded products made 
from bitumens, examples of which were exhibited. Even the 
experts seemed to have forgotten that bitumen was the oldest 
plastic of all, being unquestionably the outstanding plastics 
in the hevday of Babylon 

In so far as it offered’ an excellent summary of the raw 
material position, the Symposium was more than justified. 
There was a somewhat heated argument concerning the 
merits and demerits of cresylic acids obtained from low tem- 
perature carbonisation of coal as a raw material for phenol- 
tormaldehyde moulding powders. The fact that stood out 
from the discussion was the necessity for definite information 
concerning these materials. Especially is this the case in 
view of the fact that verv large quantities will soon be avail 
able from yet another low temperature carbonisation plant to 
be opened in 1938 in South Wales. Another feature was the 
unanimous condemnation of the hydrocarbon tax (8d. per 
gallon), with particular reference to the production of syn- 
This is definitely a sore point to those con- 
cerned with nitrocellulose plastics. 

During the vear great advances have been made in the 
design of plastic products. It has been realised that the 
beautiful materials available deserve special treatment, and 
that well designed products have a great appeal to the public. 
The Society of Industrial Designers has organised a special 
section to deal solely with the plastics industry. ‘This is one 


thetic camphor. 


of the most interesting trends at the present time. 


Technical Developments 


Synthetic Resins.—There is no stopping the advance of 
phenol-formaldehyde resins. The most important section of 
the plastics industry continues to expand at a remarkable 
rate. The ever-increasing quantities demanded have caused 
some anxiety regarding supplies of phenol. During the year 
there has been a steady rise in price Larger quantities of 
cresvlic acids are being used, particularly in the production 
of resins for laminated materials. Possibly when the pro- 
perties of low temperature carbonisation cresylic acids have 
been standardised, these may alleviate any tightness in the 
phenol position. 

\Ilmost every large manutacturing concern in the country 
now has some interest in phenol-formaldehyde resins, either 
for process work or for packaging. In many cases these con- 
cerns have instituted their own moulding shops. Although 
activities such as these substantially increase the scope of the 
resins, there is another more ominous aspect, Frequently, 
where production capacity is too great for internal require 
ments, general moulding is carried out. This foreshadows 
intensified competition in the future. 

This year has seen the introduction of transparent phenol. 
formaldehyde mouldings. Already very popular in the 
United States they are beginning to make headway in this 
country. They are said to have electrical properties second 
only to the polvstvrenes. A feature of outstanding importance 
regarding which not very much has been heard as yet, is a 
continuous process for making these resins in contrast to the 
customarv batch method. The use of steel band conveyors 
enables this to be carried out. 

Laminated materials are steadily gaining favour. Excellent 
work has heen carried out by de Brune in the production of 
reinforced laminated materials for aviation purposes, by the 
impregnation of cord. In other directions laminated sheet 
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ise of moulded parts in motor Cars has been most noticeable. 


four British cars now have phenol-formaldehyde mouldings 
as standard parts. Indeed, it is said that one type of small 
contains about ioll it plastics It will be interesting 
see whethe this example will be followed. 
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(he production of plastics from casein has not progressed 
at a rate comparable with other plastics. No startling de 
velopments have occurred. In the meantime competitive 
materials have gained ground steadily. Even the button trade, 
at one time almost the monopoly of casein, has been invaded 
by cast and moulded phenolic and urea resins. The great 
disadvantage of casein, its tendency to take up water even 


] 


atter being formalised, has not yet been overcome. The other 


Pm) 


natural plastic, shellac, has been the subject of 


im portan 
intensive research work to bring it to a competitive basis with 


<vnthetic resins 
Newer Synthetic Resins 


Mutside Great Britain there has been much activity in the 
products of synthetic resins such as polystyrenes, polyvinyl 
Most ot these 
products derive directly or indirectly from acetylene. For 


compounds, acrylic and methacrylic resins. 


example, Germany is stated to consume about 120,000 tons 
of calcium carbide for synthetic organic products alone. This 
compares with the total of 50,000 tons consumed by Great 
Britain for all purposes. Largely as a result of this, the 
plastics shown at the Leipzig Fair and Achema made the 
plastics display at Olympia appear elementary. 

rhe Germans and the Americans have developed a remark- 
able range of products by co-polymerisation and inter-poly 


~ 


merisation of vinyl derivatives, yielding products with a re- 
markable range of properties. The result is the appearance 
of a host of new names and types of plastic in Germany and 
the Lnited States. which are curiosities here. 

Fairly considerable quantities of styrene derivatives are 
used in this country for electrical purposes and it would 
seem that materials of this tvpe are going to play a vital part 

the development of television. It is not yet a domestic 
The production of synthetic glass from methacrylic 
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resins and acrylic resins is one of the outstanding develop. 
ments of recent years. This is an activity which is being 
3ritain and is making great strides, 
\ new field which has opened up 
during this year is in the production of optical lenses. 


The most hopeful event of the year for the British Plastics 


carried out in Great 


particularly in aviation. 


Industry, in my opinion, has been the decision to erect a plant 
for manufacturing calcium carbide, at Port Talbot in South 
This may help us to catch up in the production of 


the newel synthetic resins 


With the Compliments of the Season 


We have much pleasure in acknowledging the _ receipt 
a numbe1 of Christmas and New Year cards. 
1 


calendars and diaries which have been sent by supn- 
advertisers. Several ot these cal] for special 
attractive card sent by the 
Fertiliser Co., 
colour showing Captain Cook hoisting the 
\ustralia \ card from Head, 


Mento! The COVE! OT an 


\del. ide ( hemical and [_td.. isa re production 
" ,ritish Flag on 
the ‘‘ Great South Land ”’ of 
Wrightson and Co., Ltd., 


fe ; contains a photograph of the JIm- 
Rugby. The twelve 820 ft. 


perial Radio Station, high masts 
were designed, made and built by the company. 
(he cover of Dr. and Mrs. Felix Singer’s card was a repro 

iction of an origina] crayon drawing and the card from the 
Institute of Fuel depicted figures representing the electrical, 
ras, petroleum and coal industries drinking each _ other’s 


\mong the diaries, the Stavelev Coal and Iron Co. was, as 


previous years, of useful vest pocket size with a refill for the 
second six months of the vear. The wall calendar from Crofts 
(Engineers), td., contained a separate sheet for each month 
Venesta, Ltd. 


sent a refill for a desk diarv with samples of Venesta metal 
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tustrating some ol the company s nroducts. 


ment Soan Factorv. Bangalore. has acquired 


reputation of sending most novel Christmas souvenirs. 


carvings illustrating aspects of Mysore village life 
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coloured and patterned, inserted, The Govern- 
an enviable 
This 


Veal the sO ivenlr takes the form of beautifully coloured wood 
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A Year of Progress 
in the 


Special Areas 


Opportunities for 1938 
By 
JOHN BENN 


As a director of ‘‘ The Chemical Age’’ and allied journals, 
Mr. Benn has studied the Special Areas in relation to several 
trades. New factories have been visited in Wales, the North- 
East and Scotland, and many firms have been interviewed. 


Hk year 1937 has seen greater progress in the Special 

Areas than any year since they were defined by Parlia- 

ment in 1934. Not only have the schemes of the first 
Commissioner (Sir Malcolm Stewart) matured—in particular 
the Trading Estates—but an amending Bill passed last May 
has provided assistance for the first time to enterprises 
‘‘ operating for gain,” 2z.e., normal business. In the past few 
months the new Commissioner, Sir George Gillett, has amply 
proved the value of this radical departure. 

The need for further measures was brought to a head in 
November, 1936, by the Commissioner’s statement that per- 
suasion had ‘‘ proved futile ’’ in getting manufacturers to the 
Areas in sufficient numbers. He advocated unconventional 
measures in finance and a ban on new industries in 
the London area, The Government wisely accepted 
the first suggestion, and equally wisely referred the 
second to a Royal Commission—a time-honoured device for 
delaying action on a thorny problem. (I shall return to this 
later in the article.) What is now wanted, to quote Sir Geoige 
Gillett, is ‘‘ twelve months of steady work ... with the 
powers already granted.’’ Success may be predicted on at 
least two grounds. 


Grounds for Success 


In the first place, the Trading Estates near Newcastle and 
Cardiff are now in full swing, while another estate has been 
opened near Glasgow. Eighteen months age the Team Valley 
and Treforest were still virgin soil, and the energies of the 
managers have, until recently, been occupied with the layout 
of the estates, road making, railway sidings, etc. Yet in spite 
of this, seventy-three factories are already let at the Team 
Valley—one per week since work began—while sixteen are 
under construction at Treforest. The Hillington Estate holds 
the record so far with forty bookings in six months. Every 
new enterprise attracts others, so that future growth should 
be progressive. 

The second ground for optimism concerns finance. Unde 
the new Bill the Commissioner may build and let factories, 
not only in the Trading Estates, but anywhere in the Special 
Areas; he can make grants towards rent, rates, income tax, 
and even towards the National Defence Contribution. His 
report, published last month, reveals that up to September 30 
four factories in South Wales, one in the north-east, and one 
in Cumberland were arranged for under these new powers, 
while thirty-five loans had been made to new businesses and 
thirty-two loans to existing concerns, affording estima- 
ted employment for 6,800 workers, Loans trom the Special 
\reas Reconstruction Association (*fS.A.R.A.’’) and the 
Treasury have been supplemented by the Nutheld Trustees, 
who at the same date had assisted forty-three concerns to the 


extent of £1,346,000, employing another 4,000 men. 
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As one of those who drew attention to the need for financial 
inducements to private industry, and as an early critic of 

S.A.R.A.,’’ I gladly endorse the Commissioner’s statement 
that *‘ complaints of delay and unwillingness to accept risks 
are no longer justified.”” Whether he is right in calling such 
criticism “ misguided ”’ is another matter, for even allowing 
tor the novel risks involved, the official] agencies were un- 
doubtedly slow in getting off the mark. 

From this brief picture of progress during 1937 it will be 
seen that ample facilities exist to encourage new enterprise. 
Yet as 200,000 insured workers are still without jobs in the 
Special Areas, where unemployment averages 22 per cent., 
compared with 10 per cent. for the country as a whole, there 
is clearly a long way to go. The impression that labour 1s 
‘ difficult ’’ is now quite false: five minutes’ talk with the 
miners in Wales or Durham shows that the bitterness which 
blighted the coal trade in 1926 has given way to an intense 
desire for work. Hundreds of able-bodied men now know the 
misery of having nothing to do—a misery that no doles o1 
relief can cure; and even the young lads whose independence 
has been sapped are quick to respond to employment. When a 
leather factory was recently opened in the north, several men 
walked thirty miles to apply for work. 1 believe that, to-day, 
the men cannot unaided do more to help themselves to cure 
their plight. 

Need for Publicity 


| am also of opinion that the Government has gone tat 
enough to assist private enterprise, except in publicity. Manu 
facturers as a whole are not vet aware of the facilities avail 
able: the Commissioner's excellent booklet entitled ‘* New 
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Fields tor Industry needs backing up with widespread ad 


the 


— 


vertising in the Press, and with posters, broadcasting, 


cinema, and all the other devices of modern publicity. 
\What, then, remains to be done? What are the most pro 
mising methods to complete the recovery of the areas: 
| imagine that the nationalisation of industry, advocated as 
: ~” five all he hy the Opposition, need not be discussed 1th 


tHe CHemMicar AGE. Englishmen, whether masters or men, are 


Above: A view from the air of the Treforest Trading Estate in South Wales in course of construction. Beyond, in the 
sunlight, Pontypridd and the entrance to the mining valleys can be seen. 
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not in the least like iv te submit to whole sale ( ompulsiot -- aoe d 


economl “Tanadpoimnt the lal gest contribution to 
recovery has been n in the jight industries 
Vast enterprises like the Ebbw Vale steel works are immensely 
aluable, but are not, in my view, the main hope of the area- 
tor the future. Similarly, while a programme of public works 
vould aftord temporary empjJoyment, economists appear to 


} 


WC agreed that tpis should pe deren al least until realma 


ment is complete 


Suggested Compulsory Location of Industry 


(nother solution widely canvassed at the moment is the 
compulsory location of industry. The present choice of a site 
aepel qs large I )] local SC] | hous] vy yoaces, drainag: 
power, s¢ hools, etc. Where these are « ulable a new tacto1 
Ca’ CASIIV be accommodated, he cre Tie { cit cV Tor exist 
centres to expand. But there are m. y towlhs and villages 1] 
tne oper ial Areas wit eXxcetllt t services, hut little emplo 
ment. aque to a decline ! thie “iInel industry e.£., coal 
which they were built up. Such places afford first-class sit 

! evi qaustries whos promoters have the advantage Oo] 
eing in a position to command supplies, instead of having to 
vu Cap nand to the various thorities. If this factor can 
| made ely known, I believe it will prove one of the 

, ] : —e 

naenets which s ’ ompul si necessary. 

lhe Commissioner’s method of offerine attractions (e.g. A 

es ent onlv) is more in keeping with British traditio 

| COMPuislo and alfrt ne ~ SIng Als powel OT ré 
mitting rates and taxes . { favours the piacing « 

actories where unemplovm«: = highest 

Yet a er remedy propos e special Areas is the 
establisl f State factories. This course has already be: 

( pte ( ] ( | ne tec el] fe ‘ 
calcium Cc; ide plants for South Wales and Scotland. Bi 
it was shown before the Roval Commission on Arms Manutac- 
ture tnatl the nia ne oT oraers Wit 1 ate firms, Mall iv el 
eaged in the productio1 f peace-time products, was the mor 
e¢ mical wav ol tall y 4 ms dustrv capable o 

‘ 1D: . ( vt —~ Ss 1 ‘ traaqd- 
strive the rye Lon 
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private endeavour was no longer needed in the special areas. 
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This would be a disaster, as the greatest need, taking a lone 


view, Js the establishment of as many new industries as pos 
—1ble on a selt -upporting basis. 
his brings me to what iS. hbelieyv« the ClVUX O| the prob 
lem. With some notable exceptions, very few industrialists 
have taken the trouble even to visit the areas to see the posi 
tion at first hand. 
Without the skilled judgment which manutacturers 
alone can form on the prospects tor particular industries, the 
\s au 


state said to me recently : 


Che special areas badly need a business 


} 
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Government agencies are to a large extent powerless 
ream Valley 


\We are here to build a tactory tor anv manutacturer who 


executive ol the 


ives us instructions. hut neithe the estate companies nol 


_ 


the Commissioner can themselves engage in trade. The next 


step, 1 fact. rests entirely with the business classes. 


A Great Opportunity 


[here is a great opportunity. The columns of this journal! 


have attorded ample evidence that a commercial success Can 
be mace in a distressed or semi-distressed area by firms in the 
chemical and allied trades. One of the largest ventures may 
well be that of the new oil-from-coal plant to be erected at 
Wern Tarw Colliery, Pe 

Wales Coalite Co Phe | 
stone of this new enterprise o L dere 
\GI 137, 459,537). 


supplying the coal for carbonisation, and the new works will 


i] 
coed, 


near Bridgend, by the South 
of Dunraven laid the loundation 
ember 16 (cf. THE CHEMICAL 


It 1s estimated that the two collieries. 


eive emplovment to several thousand men. Many more such 


_~ 


needed. 


C1! terp! ises af¥&t 


| realise that every manufacturer has his ow: problem- 


‘ ( publishers are not exempt ’ vet i round Oo] ePolt Ol) week. 
>is fairly common, and ; isit to Durham or South Wales 


eed occupy only thirtyv-tv hours. | can promise intense 


salistaction from exploring a new neighbourhood, examining 


possibilities, al d perhaps ( entuallv finding employm«e iit fol a 


men, for apart trom the thrill which a new project 


umbet1 


always attords, there is the knowledge that you are doing a 


tional service of the fi mportance, 








The Most Progressive Industry Alive 


An American View of the Characteristics of the Chemical Industry 
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aterial. is nov supplies in tons. 


oro-methane, pre’ ijously an obscuie 


lhe \\ tel the artic juotes this work as a toke of the 
chemical industry. It is considered that the industry was first 
eegun by Leblanc. He was the first person on record to set 
ut to make somethine omething else for practical end, 
with deliberate inte di | scientific mean with his 
e' not onh On chemist! ul mm ec nome ~ Upon this rests 
the entire structure of odern chemical industry. The first 
characteristic of the industry is its extreme vouth—chemically, 


dates trom Leblanc and i761: industrially. it dates from 


altel the WOTrid Wal. Its vouth and its upbrineg ng lend TO 
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the industry its second characteristic: it is aS progressive an 
GuUStTrV a- it possible tO i1mag?g e. lt constantl, ques 
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tor this is that the industry is not it is also 


rofession. The necessity for high scientific training is one 
tne most important cnaracteristics: at the same time thi 
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Rivetted Steel 
Tanks forthe Storage 
of Liquid Propane 
and Butane 
31'°6” x 7:0” 

TEST PRESSURE : 
568 Ibs. per sq. in. 








Waterless Gasholders, Man. Type 
2 Millions &1 Million Capacity. 
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~ A Clayton Boiler in El Salvador. 





CHEMICAL PLANT, PLATE WORK of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TANKS, OIL REFINING PLANT, STEAM BOILERS 
GASHOLDERS, STILLS, WELDING SPECIALISTS 


LONDON OFFICE, ABBEY HOUSE, 2, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 














Promotion of Co-operat 
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ive Research on Wool 


Work of the Wool Industries Research Association on the 
Development of New Processes 
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Chemical Industry Wages 
A New I.C.I. Code 


[MPERIAL CH®MICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., and 23 trade unions 
representing crattsmen of all classes, semi-skilled and general] 
workers, have reached a new agreement which provides for an 
improved standard code of working conditions in all I.C.f. 


factories and works (except in the metal group) from January 


3. About 37,000 workers will be affected. The agreement deals 


with working hours, meal times, overtime, abnormal] time, 
night work rates, shift allowance, piece work prices, protection 
of wages on holiday, annual hoiday and service bonus. 

More than 15,000 people will benefit immediately by the 
standard scheme which, under the agreement, will supersede 
all existing sectional service bonus schemes. The new bonus 
will be pavable as a fixed weekly sum while the worker is on 
the company’s pay-roll irrespective of absence, and wil] vary 
from 1s. a week after five years’ aggregate service to 5s. a 
week after 25 years. No amount now being paid by way of 
service bonus under existing schemes will be reduced. 

The Transport and General Workers’ Union, the Nationa] 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, and the Mid 
Cheshire Salt and Chemical Industries Allied \Workers’ 
Union have arrived at a further agreement with Imperial 
Chemical Industries providing for varying wage advances to 

These aftect 
32,000 general workers and include 3s. 5d. a week to min'mum 


general workers (except in the metal group). 


rated day workers on plain time work; 2s. 5d. a week and 
upwards to other time workers; 1s. 6d. a week to women; 
proportionate increases to juveniles, male and female; and 5 
per cent. to piece workers. 

\ trade union estimate is that the improvement in cond1- 


tions will cost the firm £350,000 a year. 





Some Chemical Centenaries 
for 1938 


Perkin—Dulong—Tennant 


MARCH 12, 1938, is the centenary of the birth ot Sir Wtlliam 
Henry Perkin, discoverer of the first aniline dyes. He 
laid the foundation of the coal-tar colour industry by the 
discovery of mauve (Perkin’s purple) in 1856, and its subse 
quent production on a large scale, He was engaged in the 
manufacture of coal-tar colours until 1874, and was the first 
to prepare the perfume, coumarin, synthetically.. He also 
made researches into the preparation of unsaturated acids and 
into isomerism, 

\lexander Crum Brown, who became professor of chemistry 
at Edinburgh University, in 1869, and president of ‘the 
(hemical Society of London, was junior to Sir William 
Perkin by two weeks. 

Sir Thomas Stevenson, born on April 14, 1838, became Home 


Office analyst, president of the Institute of Chemistry, and a 


lecturer on chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, 


On July 18, 1938, Pierre Louis Dulong died. Dulong dis 
covered nitrogen trichloride, and was an ardent Supporter of 
the hydrogen hOn theory ot acids, Hi: physical researches 
undertaken in conjunction with A. VT. Petit culminated in the 
discovery of the law of atomic heat 
Petit). 


Charles Tennant, who patented a bleaching agent made by 


the haw Oo} Dulong and 


passing chlorine through a well agitated mixture of lime and 
water, died on October, 1838 He also took out a patent for a 
solid bleaching powder made by the action of chlorine on 
laked lime. He was subsequently partner in a_ chemical 
works founded to manutacture bleaching powde and othe 
alkali products. 

\nother celebrity who died in 1838 was Friedrich Accum, 
a Westphalian chemist, who played a great part in promoting 
His published 
works included System of Chemiustry,”’ *f Essay on Analysis 
of Minerals,’’ and ‘ Manual of \nalytical Mineralogy.” 


the introduction of a lighting it l-ngland 


,) 


[5 
Letter to the Editor 
Sulphuric Acid from Saturator Gases 
S1iR,—In the article by Dr. G. E. Foxwell dealing with the 


iew Number 


- } } . ° 
December 25, some prominence Nas been given to the produ 


heavy chemical industry in your Annual Re 


tion of weak sulphuric acid trom the effluent gas from ai 
ammonium sulphate saturator by means of a modified cham- 
ber plant. Such a process was also mentioned by Mr. P. 
Parrish in a similar article published a year ago 

lt seems very surprising that no reference has been made 
the plant which has been put into operation during the yveat 
at one of the principal tar products works in this c 
the production of high-strength sulphuric acid from sat 


Pvases by the so-called ‘‘ Wet Contact ”’ process, 


rr . - : = | . r = . - ee a 1. _ 
he essential features of the process itself, which has be 
-4 ‘ - ~ 7 ] 1 : : F E 
described several times in the technical press, are the unaided 
. dial is _ a ; a oe 
combustion Ot gas Containing very atlabdie PrOpor;»rcrions 


RF the oxidation of the S¢ )., in the resulting gases to SQ, bi 


, ' ; i. aw 
means of a vanadium catalyst in the presence Of ali the wat 

- . wee 4 : las ] : | a . . £ acini | 

Vapour introduced with the air and formed in the Urning ot 
he | L dir ] , ‘> “ my :; 

tne ae and tne direct condensation oft SUILpPDnUTlL iCl cC © 

7 7 = , . 
per cent. and over, and of battery ilitv, le le 


eas whose acidity is well below the limits called 
Alkali Inspectors. Heat interchange being unnecessary, con 
trolled air cooling of the gases betore and during their pass 
through the converter results in remarkably constant 


strength of acid, and efficiency of conversion. 


The plant which was started up in this country « F 1937 
has been producing regularly the equivalent of more 
tons of monohydrate per day in the form of 90-92 per c 
acid. The overall efficiency has been not less than gs pet 
cent., even under difficult conditions caused by the us« 


saturator gases with a low content of H,S. 


For obvious reasons this development has caused 


le ] . 2 , ~~ Sa @ ] - vaca ] ] ] 
qeai OF interest in techn cal circies, and we feel tnat mentite 
Oot the plant should no¢t ha © heen omitted rTrom an rrt 

* ‘ . -_ ' , ; d oS ta 
Wile h Is intended to cover the devetonments 1n tne te! 

t l 
heavy chemicals GQuUurine the vear.—Y« uso, Ec 
mi. |. Bus 


Huntington, Heberletin rnd (“a ; I td 
Bush House, 
Aldwych, W.C 


December 20 


\j 





The new factory for the manufacture of welding electrodes 
now under construction for Murex Welding Processes 
Ltd., at Waltham Cross, is to be one of the largest all- 
welded steel-frame structures of its type in the country. 
The welding throughout was carried out by the electric 
arc process, using Murex welding plant and * lronex ”’ 
electrodes. The welding of the light secondary girders 
was carried out on a 250-ft. jig, one of the girders being 
seen above in the jig after welding. The factory at present 
covers an area of 4} acres in a rectangular block, 500 ft. 
by 375 ft., and provision is made for further extension in 
two directions, 
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Development of a Standard Hydrogenation Technique 


Its Utilisation in Classifying Certain Coals 


se r estigatiol onaucter DY Petrick. 
' ion GQ Usrror { 1d oO he Fuel Resear h Institute 
South At rem, Met. Min. Soc. S. Africa, 1937. 
4a Was (it Clot a stand a hvdrogenatiot tech 
cule WI | was ] iy wse 1] routine Tests. the results of 
enable the Institute to classifv South Africa 
f nv ovenatiol point o wewV 
{ Wot (>! Nouth \] Cal coal Was conaucrers 
r ( O the Ry 2 < iv pe This conver;rts 
Dot ni (j thi k walle <Ter essel whicl taperes 
Shh the closed end and was pr vided wit] a flange 
enc e converter he fitted into the mouth 
ert : ( was holted qov 1) means of Six 4 1n 
yabel ring petweel le nahpyes Cnsulring ad Pa> 
eve high pressures \ thermo-couple pocket, 
Py] a1 ne ¢ manomete WeTE mounted Ol the head 
was heated in an insulated, gas heated turnace 
rested on rollers it was driven by an electrt 
ja reduction gear to make approximately 30 r.p.m. 
¢ technique to be adopted in the compara 
Kk ¢ In it tactors ha t pe considered. One may 
lvst: 2, the pressure ot hvydroge 3, 
C 4, the reaction temperaturt <. the 
the past { Al ~ the relat e propo! 
Das in¢ 
Reaction Conditions 
lecided to use a molybdenum catalyst (a mixture 
bdate and sulphu both in powder torm 
onverte in sumorent quantities to give 
by weight of MoS, during the reaction) The 
ressure was fixes at Ox-10% atmospheres initia! 
sure al tne rate ol neating opted was appr ximatel\ 
atter an initia] rap heating t 200° the rate 
4 between 200 and 20 , 3.5°/min. between 
Mm ana JO allt 2 mit 1TOM 400-500 Some tests were 
to determine whether a very slow rate of 
mate! .“ nl Tron 2 5K T the reactiol 
tempe;ratu! lit ne advantaveous., it no mater©rial advan- 
Wa alne SO that this procedaure Was not adopted 


experiment: work was thus devoted to the determina 


ONnNaITIONS WItN Tespect tT az) tine Proportiol! 
=T I a ’ tne past the reactior yt 
neé Tea if 


1? Zi LL XPCTImMenI 


the is aTiable a at 4 ‘ mat rye —TaTec pbriegi \ . 
} resote Dasting oO ‘ Oa to O 
‘ ; wryve " =tact — < <—uliTts \\ ney 
rat howe tendency 
: ’ 4 P " 7 t hye converte \ rati ,7 ' qid not 
. ‘ Sel ¢ GUICKI' ={ ni 
move ‘ nar ‘ ‘ ics lt Was 
rea at the time. As a simular separation probably occurret 
ere seemed no object of adding large quan 
a As regar the actual weight of th 
wtiwYTre ; . ora? a ,1V¢ tep orams oT o} 
] 2 <2 & a ail »>* , 
atte result than mixture containing 20 
7 
’ 
4 rtant factor influe! ine ine course oT tne nvaro 
periment proper are e reaction temperature, and 
tirne react ’ - ynerimis : vere conauctecd t 270% 
rixp 1) qguctead a 370 . 400 
. ; 
1- ~ 7 , cle eTrery ne optimu!l conaltions 
pl (J UC ¢ sul lla qguantitie ()] Ol he 
‘ ? - q\' f X pe! I ‘ alt ae were somewnat 
=% ryt: 17 ‘ at 40% 177 Were ric)? a POOC as 
at 450 Ln exte mn Of the time or reactio! 
( rye es }1 ‘ on | lidar Ke ae 
amount | organi Litpie residue AITNOULIT 
+7 1¢*¢ rreé TTiT) ~IT1IO} 7 oOtTne}] reactiol pore 


ducts lt did theretore not seem necessary t keep the tem 
perature constant for more than one hour in the routine test 
lhe tollowing technique was adopted >to gvrams OT coal 


(20 mesh) and 167 prams of heavy tal oll and ammonium 


molvbdate and sulphu: powder (cal ulated to give 5 per cent. 


} 


by weight of MoS,) were intimately mixed and then charged 
to the converte After adding a umber ot steel balls to act 
as stirrers the converter was closed and hydrogen was charged 
to an initia] pressure of 100 atmospheres. The converter wa: 
placed in the 1 ace. anda connectec LO the Motor, and a 
thermocouple was placed in the thermocouple pocket lhe 
motor was started and the gas burners were lighted. [he co 
‘erter was heated at approximately 3.8°/min. so as to reach a 
temperature of 450° C. within two hours This temperature 
Was kept constant for one hour and the converter was the 
allowed to cool. 

Benzene insoluble residue in the hydrogenation product 

The product from the converter is transferred as completely 
as possible to a widenecked bottle or, if the oil appears to be 
very thin, to a retort The converter is cleaned thoroughly 
with waste and the increase tne weight ot waste is dete 
mined and added to the weight of product removed from the 
converter. Products containing a large proportion of volatile 

thin ’’) oils are distilled so that about 20 per cent. of th 
product 1s removed (final temperature of distillation about 


} 


210% The viscous hydrogenation product (or distillation 


residue) is thoroughly mixed and a sample taken as soon as 


- 


the stirrer has been removed From this sample IO grams are 
weighed out into a 100 c.c. centrifuge tube, the sample being 
kept homogeneous all the time, and the surplus sample is 
poured back to the bulk of the product. This is again agita 


ted and a second sample 1S take irom which again 10 grams 


-+ 


are weighed ou a second 1ooc.c. centrifuge tube. lhe 
centrituge tubes are now filled with benzene, the contents 
stirred if necessary, and the tubes spun in the centrifuge fo. 
35 minutes. The oil-benzene mixture is then decanted off, 
fresh benzene 1s added and the sediment is stirred so as to mix 
it with the benzene. The tubes are again spun for 30 minutes. 
The liquid is decanted off and fresh benzene is added and the 
process 1S repeated another fou times, the time of spinning 
being 15 minutes. After pouring off the benzene from the last 
washing the tubes are heated at 60° C. until constant weight 
is attained and the amount of sediment is determined. From 
the known weight of residue in the sample, the weight o! 


nyvarogenatio! product, the amount ol catalyst and ot coal 


> ] } , ] ] ' see _ _ f — ~o . ‘ : 
used and the ash and moisture content of the coal. the organ 
benzene insoluble residue in percentage bv weight of d.a.t 
coal can be calculated. 


Effect of Pasting Oil 


° , ny 
No extensive work has been carried out on the erect ot 


2 
~— 


pasting oi] in the present investigation. Heavy creosote oi] 
has usually been used for the tests, but some experiments were 


done with lighter creosote oils Similar results were obtained 


with the olls. the small ditterences Iwi cr Ve || within the eX 
perimental! error of such a determuinatio1 


it appears as if the treatment ot coal with HC] at roon 
temperature had a beneficial effect. The procedure was, how 
ever, somewhat tedious and was not included in the routine 
method. The results with a deposited catalyst did not show 
any definite improvement and the ‘‘ standard ”’ method of pro 
cedure was therefore not altered 


The most likely sources of South Atrican coal for hvdro 


| 


venation purposes were deduced. The results obtained 1) 


routine hydrogenation tests were quite good, although the: 
vere not as favourable as those obtained with European coal): 


that are being used 17 


nave ryier? asf conreny midved hy. } wWUrOoOwmWeA? tandaras 


for hydrogenatio purpose: \ll these 
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lI S SAIN assistant dures ot agriculture and MR. ALEXANDER |. DEY, M.P.S., tor many years managing 
I>. aQAOS, Nas CCO Pe Girer Agi culture girector oj alia lH Smith. |_td.. Blandtord ( he ical W orks. 
Pary , | ' kt dinbur@gh, has died at his home, Rothiemay Corstorphine, 
vil IX (HH | \ as cr cl ce-president 5 ‘ 
» Bal . ; Sidi; it the dinburgh, at the age Ol OO 
~ e | porta Ne I SiR BENJAMIN SANDS JOHANSON, Challinan and joint Mabhap 
Tae ™ THOMPSON has he _— be amalest in the e director of Jol nm Bros. (Dyers), Ltd., died at Liverpoo! 
, ~ | ; 17 7 ) | 
f O CU ire at IK o CO Newcastle : Ol} Decembel 2% ly hOig He Vas appointed qairectol geneta 
rk relating to thi | fert ty scheme QO] ati al tat ies Uu de ie Ministry Oo] Munitions. 
\ PATERSON anent recent 1). Ss Mr. JOHN COLLETT MOULDEN, a director oi Barronia Metals. 
cr} | are ee — t | td.. the lu OSTeN VManutacturn - &. sD... Ltd.. and othe meta! 
= . ~~ . , » « cA ‘ ‘ 7} ‘ ‘ «i Dh, < 
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} : S ¢ ( \ st 
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qi peda: hi¢ Is <« Tine ped wit! Ve) : = 
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id ~ = t i> \\ « ' | } ; 
' ariy 1 iecem del He was a member ot the Society ol 
bic ( t = { { * i¢ . ‘ 
Public Analysts, London. For 33 years Dr. LaWall served as 
, -” « il c) | ‘ | ‘ . J 0 
chemist to the Bureau ot Foods and Chemistry ot the Penn 
$1. 200 . 
A syivania Department of Agriculture. At the time of his death 
yy ect Cl SLry ( tecn he was Dean ot the Philadse ipnia \ ollege ol Pharmacy and 
{ o ec] oy, NoTNerDam, Nas eC ¢ Science. 
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. )f- ¢ . We ci¢ } TH 
abrasives and retfractori Japan 
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Uecembe! 2U 
the .ON-FLAMMABLE CELLULOSE ACETATE will be produced at a 
new factory of the Dainippon Celluloid K.K., now under con 


struction at Arai (Niijata Province) at a cost of 1 million yen. 
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From Week to Week 


TURNER'S ASBESTOS CEMENT CO., are to build a new £250,000 
plant in the Clyde area. 

PRICES OF OERTLINGS BALANCES are now increased by 10 per 
cent., states a recent circular of A. Gallenkamp and Co., Ltd. 

AN IMPROVEMENT SCHEME costing £38,000, is proposed at 
Perth Corporation Gas Works, including a benzol recovery plant 
{ £5,000). 


QUICKFIT AND QUARTZ, LYD., have issued a new catalogue 
of interchangeable laboratory glassware. Amended prices apply 
us from January |, 1958. 


AsoutT 4,000 WORKERS IN THE OLL WORKS and shale mines 
of Seottish Oils, Ltd... are to receive a wage inerease of 6d. a 
day and a week’s holiday with pay in the summer. 


Mono Pumps, Lip., announce that they have moved their 
head office to Clifton House, Kuston Road, London, N.W.1, to 
which all communications should be sent. Their new telephone 
number is Kuston 5482 (8 lines). 


‘THE EFFECTS OF CHROME ON THE SKIN are described in an 
official cautionary notice issued by the Home Office (form 398). 
(‘opies for posting up at chromium-plating works can be 
obtained from the Stationery Office, price Id. 


THE POWER HOUSE at the works of United Glass Bottle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., at St. Helens, Lanes., was wrecked by the 
explosion of an air compressor on December 22. The whole 
nanufacturing process at the works was stopped. 


THE KING WILL OPEN THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION at Bella. 
houston Park, Glasgow, on May 3. The Palace of Engineering, 
which covers five acres, is now complete, apart from the final 
decoration, and work on the other buildings is well under way. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE INTO THE UNITED STATES during 
November amounted in value to $223,000,000, compared with 
$2924. 000.000 in October. Exports of merchandise’ during 
November reached $315,000,000, compared with $333,000,000 in 
(\etober. 

ALPHA CEMENT, LYbD., announces that negotiations are now 
in progress which are expected to result in an offer by the Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., to acquire the 
whole of the 1,000,000 ordinary shares of Alpha Cement. ‘The 
company has an issued capital of £1,642,000. 


SuFFOLK [TRON FounprRy (1920), Lip., have introduced a 
new welding rod for the low-temperature welding of cast iron. 
‘Sifonil ’’ is claimed to be the first rod of its kind to be pro- 
dueed in this country. Details of the process are given in a 
hooklet which can be obtained on application. 

FOR THE THIRD SUCCESSIVE MONTH Sheffield has created an 
all-time record in steel output. The November total of 160,400 
tons which brought the aggregate for eleven months to 1,653,600 
ions (an inerease of 193,800 tons compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year) is 18,200 tons more than November, 1936. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION will be 
held at Cambridge, August 17-24, 193s, under the presidency 
of Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S. Sectional presidents include : 
(Chemistry) Professor C. 8S, Gibson, F.R.S.; (Economies) Mr 
it. F. Harrod: (Engineering) Professor R. V. Southwell, F.R.S. ; 
and (Agriculture) Professor R. G. Stapledon. 

FIRE BROKE OUT at Nobel’s explosives factory, near Polmont 
on Christmas Eve, just before the day-shift workers were due 
to leave. The entire factory, employing close on 800 girl 
workers, was working on a Government order when a _ large 
quantity of tetryl chloride ignited in a shed not far from the 
magazine department. The works’ fire brigade, with the 
assistance of the Falkirk Fire Brigade, attended. 

A DECLARATION OF SOLVENCY HAS BEEN FILED relating to 
W. H. Wakefield and Co., Ltd. (a private company), which was 
registered on June 17, 1903, to acquire the business then car 
ried on by W. H. Wakefield and Co., at Gatebeck, Westmorland, 
and Low Wood, Lanes., and to carry on the business of manu 
facturers of gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine, dynamite, etc. 
\uthorised capital is £75,000 in 7,500 shares of £10 each, all of 
which had been issued and fully paid up to April 19, 1987. At 
the date named [.C.1. (Explosives), Ltd., held 5,914 shares. 


A NEW INDUSTRY IS TO BE ESTABLISHED at St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire. It will be condueted by the Laneashire Metal Sublima 
tion Corporation, Ltd., the directors of which are Sir Hugo 
Rutherford, of Liverpool, Mr. L. Rutherford, and Messrs. H 
Blackwell and Turner, of the British Thermite Company, and 
Mr. T. Wood. Arrangements have been made for the leasing 
of a site in St. Helens, formerly occupied by the works of the 
United Alkali Company. The company have patented a new 
idea for the production of special metal. They will begin with 
the production of magnesium on a _ commercial — scale, 
und it is hoped that before long the products of the works will 
include aluminium, ferro-chrome, beryllium, zine, and all metals 
that sublimate 


UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS are moving their head 
office to 8 Leicester Street, W.C.2, as from January 10. 

THE LATEST PRICE LIST OF FINE CHEMICALS supplied by Hopkin 
and Williams, Ltd., is much enlarged and improved 

NEGOTIATIONS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED by Seager Evans and 
(‘o., for the acquisition of a group of old-established distillery 
businesses in the North of Scotland. 


It WAS ON DECEMBER 24, 1936. that work began on th: 
lreforest Trading Estate, the (Government-aided scheme for 
attracting new industries to South Wales. 


JAMES JENNINGS AND Co., LTD., soap manufacturers, have 
increased their nominal capital by the addition of £2,000 in 
t | ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £3. 000. 

IONUSES FOR WORKERS IN THE CHINA CLAS INDUSTRY were 
announced on December 21, by English China Clays, Ltd., and 
some other china clay producers. The disbursements amount 
to about £5,000, and over three thousand workers are affected 


[TENDERS ARE INVITED by Exmouth Urban District Couneil, 
by Bideford Town Council and by the Devon County Couneil for 
the supply, for the year commencing April 1, 1938, of disin- 
fectants, cement, motor spirit, lubricating oils, ete. Tenders 
have to reach the Cierk to the Conneil not later than noon on 
January 19. 


AS FROM JANUARY, 1938, ‘‘ Engineering Abstracts’’ will be 
issued monthly in sectionalised form so that subseribers will be 
able to purchase individual sections if they do not require all 
the sections. The abstracts include references to important 
articles in journals published in the British Isles, in addition to 
abstracts from articles appearing in foreign journals. They are 
published by The Institution of Civil Engineers with the co- 
operation of other engineering societies and bodies in Great 
Britain and the Dominions. 


DUFFIELD COAL PRODUCTS, LTD., will shortly engage in the 
manufacture of methyl alcohol. It is hoped to establish pro- 
duction works in England, the Dominions, and possibly also in 
some foreign countries. An announcement to this effect was 
made by Mr. F. L. Duffield, the chairman, on the occasion of 
a company meeting on December 20. He said that the com 
pany was in negotiation with financial and industrial concerns, 
but meanwhile he intended to advance money privately to meet 
the company’s needs in connection with this project. 


STR TTAROLD HARTLEY, F.R.S., director of research, L.M.S 
Railway Co., and chairman of the Fuel Research Board, has 
been awarded the Wilirelm Exner medal for services to indus- 
trial research of the Lower Austrian Association of Commerc 
and Industry. The medal, founded 16 vears ago, has bee 
awarded to manv famous scientists, including Fritz Haber, and 
Bosch, but only once before to a British recipient, the lat: 
Lord Rutherford. ‘The other recipients on the present occasion 
were Dr. Friedrich Bergius, of Heidelberg University and Dr 
Ernst Spith, rector of Vienna University. 

CATALOGUES OF THE 1938 BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, in nine 
languages, are now on their way to sixty-five countries. The 
Fair opens on February 21, and the issue of the catalogue two 
months in advance is a record in the history of trade fairs 
The London catalogue earries as an inset the advance list of 
some 800 exhibitors oceupving 298,000 square feet of space at 
Birmingham bringing the total area occupied bv exhibits up to 
£45,000 square feet which is well in excess of the 1937 reeord 
fioure. \ new idea in London this vear will be the display 
om many stands of cards in chromium-plated frames announcing 
to overseas buyers the various languages spoken by exhibitors 





New Companies Registered 
Lancaster Research Company, Ltd. 334,765.—Private company 
Capital £100 in 100 shares of £1 each. To carry on business as 
research chemists and manufacturers of and dealers in chemicals 
and chemical products of all kinds, etc. Subseribers: Arthur J 
Thomas, 98 St. Leonardgate, Lancaster: Richard R. Woods 
M.P.W. Accessory Supply Co., Ltd. (20,086) —Private company 
Capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. To carry on the business of manu 
facturers, importers and exporters of and dealers in disinfec- 
tants and germicides and instruments for spraying, ete. Ditrec- 
tors: James R. Marshall, 43 West Main Street, Armadale, 
Richard Peebles, David Williamson Registered Office: 23 
Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


Chromo Biochemical Co., Ltd. 384,706.—Private company 
Capital £100 in 2,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each. To carry on the 
business of importers and exporters, manufacturers and distributors 
of and dealers in all kinds of chromo bio-chemical and bio-chemical 
preparations and substances, etc. Directors: William Anderson 
‘ Redlands.’’ Gedling Road. Carlton. Notts. Agnes Gilbert. Regis 
tered Office: 74 Mansfield Road, Nottingham 








Invertions in the Chemical 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 
from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.<( 


Patents ”’ 


Applications for Patents 


TREATMENT OF RUBBER.—Avon India 
Puchan and J. G. Mackay. 54660. 

DERIVATIVES OF ARYI-METHANES.—H. .J 

MANUFACTURE OF CYCLI¢ 


Rubber Co... Ltd... SS 


OA 
B42 RR. 


Soc. oy 


Barber. 
{MIDINES. \ G. Bloxam 


( hemic Industry in Basle. 34578. 

\IANUFACTURE OF NITRILES Joots Pure Drug Co., Ltd.. 
\ P (. Kasson, and | F Pyma 34286. 

TREATMENT OF ORGANIC-ACID ANHYDRIDES.—-British Celanese. 
| ta { ited States. Dec. 24. "36. 34757. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS British Industrial 
Plastics, Lid . al d \ Brooks. 534468. 

MANUFACTURE OF GUANIDINE NITRATI ik. Burns, P. F. Gay. 

d Industrial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 34755 

COATING AND IMPREGNATING OF MATERIALS.—A. Carpmael (I. G 


34140. 
OPACIFIERS FOR 
heideanstalt yorm 


larbenindustri 
ey. utsehe Gold-und 


ENAMELS., ETC. 
Sipber a 
34119. 


PRODUCTION (>} 


" 7 ‘ . 
Roessliei Gsermany. 


CERIUM COMPOUNDS.—Deutsche Gold-und 


Silber Scheideanstalt: vorm. Roessler. Germany, Dee. 10. °36 
34908. 
PREATMENT OF COTTON, ET PHREAD, for rubber adhesion 


Niven. 
ETHERS 


34721. 
| OW 


andl \ 


CELL LOSI 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Lid 


PiRIFICATION OF} (‘hemical Co 


United States, Ja 1s. 34509. 
(TREATMENT OF RAW MINERAL MATERIALS ( FE. Ever Smid! 
dad Co. Aktielskab 242RR . 
\IANUFACTUR! OF ARTIFICIAL ORGANI ROpINS ——] P _—_—— 
REDUCTION OF METAL OXIDES.—H. Gailusset Germany. De 
16, “36 34726 


PREPARATION OF SUPERPHOS!tHATES.——J. G 
\ationale de Matieres 
Chimiques du Nord Reunies, 
MANUFACTURE OF CYANINI 
Oo Producten Jit LD. 
MANUFACTURE OF CYCLI 
(sroves ] (5 Farhe 

MANUFACTURE OF HALOGEN-METHYLATED AROMATI( 
COMPOUNDS W \\ Groves I. G Farbenindustrie. 

FINISHING \NIMAL, ET FIBRO'VS MATERTALS W W 


(yaunt (ompagni 

Manufactures de Producis 

Etahblissements Kuhlmann 34380) 

DYESTUFFS, ETC.—N. V. Gevaert 
34434 

\CETALS OF FORMALDEHYDE.—W. W 

Industri 34579 


Colorantes et 


| 


HYDRONY! 
24581) 


Groves 


] G Farhe Industrie 34736 

EXTRACTION OF ZINC, ETC FROM ORI F. W. Harbord. and 
‘aes Law 34338 

MANUFACTURE OF PAINT, ETC.—Hardinan and Holden, Ltd 
S G ( an phe l. H s Landa. al | H \Wv Smith 84588 
MANUFACTURE OF DI-HYDROXYALKYLATED AMINO 


: SYM METRICAlI 

ARSENO BENZENES.—I. G. Farhe 

36 34374. 
MANUFACTURE OF 


ninaustrie (Ferma Vv. Dee. 19. 


ORTHO-OXVYAZO-DYESTUFFS 1G Farbenn 


istri¢ Germany. Jan. 13 34233 

COPPER BASE ALLOYS.—Imperial Chemical ITndustries, Ltd 
\inerics Brass ( 34322. 

SURFACES OF METALS, ETC.—Inst fiir Phvsikalische Chemi 


der Metall an 


Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut fiir Metallforschung 
German’ De 


14, °6 34633 
METHOD OF TREATING ELASTIC MATERIALS. ETC.—Internationa| 
Latex Processes, Ltd United States, Dec. 19. °36 34564 
MANUFACTURE OF PETROLEUM JFLLY. ETC.—G W. Johnson 
[. G. Farbenindustri: 34106. 
MANUFACTURE OF ACID DYESTUFFS._-G. W. Johnson l G 


Farbeni 34107. 

GASIFICATION OF FUELS WITH STEAM GC Ww 
harbenindustri 34108. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—G. W Johnson (1. G. Far 
enindustrie.) 34268 

MANUFACTURE OF 


austrie 


Johnson 


GASEOUS OLEFINES._-G. W. Johnson (T. G 


Farbenindustrie 34454. 
MANUFACTURE OF MOTOR FUELS.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Far 
henindustrie.) 34455 


PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC PIGMENTS.—R. N. Johnson 1 G 
Farhenindustrie' and R P Foulds 84058 

MAGNETIC ORI DRESSING FOR FERROUS CARBONATE ORES 

Kaiser-Wilhelm-Instituts fiir Fisenforschung Germany. Dec 
14. °36 34611 

VMANUFACTURI OF METALLURGICAT PRODTCTS.—R Mautsch 
Germany, Dec. 24, °36.) 34373 

DERIVATIVES OF ARYL-METHANES.—Mav and Baker, Ltd.. and 
A. J. Ewins. 34288. 

THERAPEUTICALLY ACTIVE SULPHONAMIDO DERIVATIVES.—-May 
and Baker, Ltd. 34289. 

ORGANIC ARSENIC COMPOTNDS..—Mavyv and Baker. Ltd.. and 
M A. Phillips. 34765 

THIERAPEUTICALLY ACTIVI STLPHONAMIDO DERIVATIVES.—G 
Neawher 849R90 


'.2. at 1s, each. 
are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 
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Industry 


Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 
The numbers given under ‘** Applications for 


34124, 34125. 
ETC.—Newspaper, 


Newns. 
CARBON, 


METALLIC COMPOSITIONS.—J. KE 


PRODUCTION OF NON-ACTIVE Pulp. 
| 


and Wood xport, Lid. (Franee, Dec. 15, °36.) 34730, 34731. 
MANUFACTURE OF ALKALOID SALTS, ETC.—J. L. Régnier. 
lrance, April 29, °35.) (April 1, °36.) 34581. 

PROCESS FOR CONTROLLING THE ODOUR, ETC., OF EDIBLE OILS, 


EvC.—H. ©. Renner. 34650. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYSULPHONATES or aromatic polyalkylene 
ethers.—-Réhm and Haas Co. (United States, Jan. 12.) 34074. 

SEPARATION OF TRIMETHYLAMINE from mixtures of monomethy- 
lamine and dimethylamine.—R6hm and Haas Co. (United 
States, Jan. 6.) 34215. 

MANUFACTURE OF BERYLLIUM FLUORIDE.—Seri 
Anon. (Italy, April 24.) 34141. 

TREATMENT OF MATERIALS containing tantalum and niobium.- 
Soc. Générale Métallurgique de Hoboken, and J. P. Leemans. 
54700. 

MANUFACTURE OF HYDANTOINS containing the sterol nucleus.- 
Soc, of Chemical Industry in (Switzerland, Dec. 24. °36.) 


34232. 


Holding soc. 


Jasle. 


\IANUFACTURI OF 
(Novoco] 


ETC.—A. 1 


LOCAL 
(Sept. 1, °36.) 


Chemical 


\NAESTHETIC BASES. 
Sievens Manufacturing Co.). 
34578. 

PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. kETc.—A. H. 
Phillips Petroleum Co.). 384575. 


Stevens 


PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC PIGMENTS.—-Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
C’o., Ltd. 34053. 

PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBONS, ETC.—Universal Oil Products 
Co. (United States, Aug. 23.) 34274. 


Specifications Open to Public Inspection 
[TREATMENT OF 


“melting and 


ALUMINOUS Electric 


Aluminium Co. 


SILICIOUS 
June 11. 


MATERIAL. 
11042 / 37. 


PROCESS FOR THE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OF ZINC in vertical 
reduction chambers.—-Metallges, A.-G. June 10, 1936. 12773 /37. 

PPOCESS FOR CONCENTRATING LOW -GRADE IRON ORES.— 
Metallges, A.-G. June 13, 19386. 13676/37. 


\LANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS.—J. Behre. H. Voss. R. 


Fromm. and J. Mau (trading as Lehmann and Voss and Co.) 
June 9, 1936. 13808 /37. 

STEEL ALLOYS.—Kohle-und Eisenforschung Ges. June 11. 
1836. 143894 /37. 

PROCESSES FOR OBTAINING METALS FROM THEIR ORES.—FE. 
Fawin. June 138, 1936. 14445/37. 

METHOD OF PRODUCING DICALCIUM-PHOSPHATE and ecalcium- 


solution.—Kunstdunger-Patent-Verwertiings-A.-G. June 


14518 /37. 


nitrate 


I’, 1956. 


PROCESS FOR THE TREATMENT OF ARTIFICIAL FIBRES obtained 
from casein.—Montecatini. Soe. Generale Per L’Industria 
Mineraria ed Agricola. June &, 1936. 14744/37. 


MANUFACTURE OF BASIC ESTERS of polyarylacetic acids.—A. G. 


sloxam. June 8&8, 1936. 14860/37. 

CATALYTIC PRODUCTION OF HY DROCARBONS.--Ruhrchemie. 
\.-G. June 10, 1936. 15156/37. 

PROCESS FOR PRODUCING CYCLOPROPANE.—Purdue Research 
Foundation. June 13. 1986. 15204/37. 

PROCESS FOR OBTAINING HYDROCARBONS from marine anima! 


oils.—Eastman Kodak Co. June 12, 1936. 15285/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF FLUORO-SULPHONIC ACID.- 
|. G. Farbenindustrie. June 11, 1936. 15349/37. 

BORON CARBIDE ALLOY and a method of making the same. 
Norton Grinding Wheel Co.. Ltd. June 10, 1936. 15515/37. 


METHOD OF MAKING BORON CARBIDFES.—Norton Grinding Wheel 
Ltd. June 10, 1936. 15516/37. 

MANUPACTURE OF FILMS or the like from  polymerides. 
Deutsche Celluloid Fabrik. June 11, 1936. 15531/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION OF POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Soc. 
D’ Etudes Pour La Fabrication et L’ Emploi Des Engrais Chimi- 


i: >... 


ques. June &, 1936. 15557 /37. 

RVBBER COMPOUND.—U nited States Rubber Products, Ine. 
June 10. 1936. 15623 /37. 

PROCFSS AND APPARATUS FOR CARRYING OUT INDUSTRIAIT 
\LCOHOLIC FERMENTATIONS.—-Usines de Melle. and F. Boinot. 
June &, 19386. 15725/37. 

MANUFACTURE OF VAT DyESTUFFS of the dipyrazolenthrone 
series.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. June 9. 1936. 15767/37. 

CERAMIC MATERIAL.—Steatit-Magnesia, A.-G. June 8, 1936. 


15773 (37 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
Lambinon. June 8, 1936. 15781. 

DISTILLATION OF HIGH-BOILING LIQUIDS such as fatty acids. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. June 11, 1936. 15784/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE SEPARATION OF PARAFFIN from paraffin-con- 


OF CRYSTALLISED SUGAR.—G. 


taining hvdrocarbon mixtures.—Edeleanu-Ges. June &, 1936. 
Cognate Application, 15884/37). 15883 /37. 
REFINING OF HYDROCARBON OILS.—Edeleanu-Ges June &. 


1936 


T5RRA / 37 
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P’-ROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR VAPORISING METALS and other sub- 


stances <ifficult to vaporise.—R. Maier. June 8, 1936. (Cog 
nate Applications, 15911/37 and 15912/37.)  15910/37. 
( HROMILUM-MANGANESE STEEL.——Electro Metallurgical Co. 


June Il, 1936. 15933. 
( HROMLUM-MANGANESE-NICKEL 
Co. June 11, 1986. 15934/37. 
(’ORROSLON-RESISTANT STEELS.—[lectro Metallurgical Co. 
11, 1936. (Cognate Application, 15937 15936 / 37. 
PRODUCTION OF ALKALINE EARTH.—Naamlooze Vennootschap 
Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken. June 12, 1936. 15991 /37. 


STEEL.——[lectiro Metallurgical 
June 
> led ' 
neat 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF COMPLEX GOLD COMPOUNDS 
of albumose-like keratin degradation products containing 


sulphhydril groups.—Schering-Kahlbaum, A.-G. June 12, 1936. 
(Cognate Application, 16005/37.)  16004/37. 
PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION OF CATALYSTS 
actions in which carbon oxides participate.—G. 
1936. 16111/37. 
MANUFACTURE OF 


‘ 


for chemieal re- 
Natta. June 10. 


DERIVATIVES of the ecyclopentanosolyhydro- 

phenanthrene.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. June 11, 1936. 16137 /37. 
MANUFACTURE OF MONO-CHLORONAPHTHALENE.—W. W. Groves. 

June 13, 1936. 16453/37. 
RECOVERY OF SULPHURETTEI 


HYDROGEN and hydrogen evanide 


from gases.—Staatsmijnen in Limburg, and Dr. C. Otto and 
(oO. June 12, 1936. 16454 /37. ° 
Il ERRO-NICKEL ALLOYS.—British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 


June 13. 1936. 


16465 / 37. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


DECOMPOSITION OF GASEOUS MIXTURES BY LIQUEFACTION and rec- 


tication.—Ges. Fur Linde’s Ejismaschinen. A.-G. May 19. 
1936. (Cognate Application, 8870/37.) 476.015. 
ISXPLOSIVES AND METHODS OF MANUFACTURE THEREOF.—Hercules 


Powder Co. May 11, 1936. 476,285. 
(CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBON OILS.—A. L. 

Products Co.). May 10, 1937. 476,026. 
MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS 

aldehvdes.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. June 24, 


Mond (Universal 01] 


diazines and 


476,032. 


from 
1936. 


LEAD ALLOYS.—Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, Ltd., and 
W. T. Butcher. Aug, &, 1936. 476,228. 

WATER-RESISTANT RUBBER COMPOSITIONS.--Dewey and Almy., 
Ltd. (Dewey and Almy Chemical Co.). Mareh 6, 1936. 
476,481. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC ADDITION COM- 


POUNDS containing heavy metals.—Naamlooze Vennootschap de 
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TREATMENT OF MATERIALS containing tantalum and/or niobium. 
W. W. Triggs (Soc. Generale Metallurgique de Hoboken). May 
4, 19386. 476,557; May 5, 1986. 476,538. 


TREATMENT OF POLYVINYL ALCOHOLS or their partial deriva- 
tives.—Chemische Forschungsges. June 5, 1933. 476,426. 

DISTILLATION OF MIXTURES of carbonaceous material and oil. 
W. B. Mitford, and C. H. Lander. June 4, 1936. 476,427. 

MANUFACTURE AND APPLICATION OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—M. Men- 
doza, G. S. J. White, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
June 4, 1936. 476,428. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—G. W. 


Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) June 6, 1936. 476,493. 
ILECTROLYTIC PRODUCTION OF ESTERS.—Nitroglycerin Aktiebo 
laget, and V. Ohman. June 8, 1936. 476,387. 
MANUFACTURE OF THIAZOLIDINE DERIVATIVES.—I. G. Farbenin- 


dustrie. June 3, 1935. 476.570. 
[IMPROVING THE RESISTANCE TO CORRODING AGENTS of aluminium 
base alloys.—l. G. Farbenindustrie. June 8, 1986. (Addition 
to 432.351 and 450.832.) 476.627. 
‘TREATMENT OF RAW MATERIALS for the 


manufacture of cement 


or lime.—-M. Vogel-Jorgensen. June 8, 1936. 476,435. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF RESINOUS CONDENSATION 
propuctTs.-—Beck, Koller and Co. (England), Ltd. June &, 


‘TREATMENT OF 
Lid., and W. H. 
PRODUCTION OF RUBBER 
Lid., and R. G. James. 
PREPARATION OF 


COMPOUNDS.—British Celanese, 
June 10, 1936. 476,638. 
TAPE.—International Latex Processes, 
June 11, 1936. 476,506. 
THIAZTHIONIUM CHLORIDES. 


PLASTICISABLE 
Moss. 


Caleo Chemieal 


('o., Ine. June 20, 1935. 476,588. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF IUDINATED HYDNOCARPUS 
\CIDS or their esters.—A. Carpmael (tl. G. Farbenindustrie. 


June Il, 1936. (Samples furnished.) 476,644. 
TREATMENT OF GRANULAR OR PULVERULENT MATERIAL with 
\N Ahimann. June 12, 1936. 476,594. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS of 


gases. 


the anthraquinone series.—A. Carpmael (1. G. Farbenindus- 
trie.) June 12, 1936. 476,599. 
MANUFACTURE OF UREA-FORMALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. 


J. A. Hetherington, and British Xylonite Co., Ltd. June 13. 
1956. 476,608. 
FRACTIONAL SEPARATION OF CRUDE HYDROCARBON OIL.—F. J. 


Cleveland (J. Pintsech, A.-G.). June 18, 
PRODUCTION OF CERAMIC MATERIALS.-— 
June 20, 1985. 476.393. 


1936. 476.610. 


Steatit-Magnesia, A.-G 








| > . pa MANUFACTURE OF AMIDINES.—Soe f Chemical Industry in 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. April 11, 1935. 476,329. mee os 1935. 476.611 “476 612 a lawstry 1 
‘ANS FOR “ATING FUEL GASES.—Koppers Co. Oct. 9. 1935. aa Tree ee = Say eRe ; a 
PR oS Kop| DETERGENTS.—Rumford Chemical Works. Oct. 9, L935. 
de. ; ; $765,455. 
ARTICLES MOULDED FROM CELLULOSIC FIBROUS PULP.—.J. ; 
Berchoff March 19. 1936 476.424 PRODUCTION OF SILICEOUS REFRACTORY ARTICLES.—A. F. Bur- 
DEPHOSPHORISATION AND DESULPHURISATION OF STEEL.—Soc. “ess (National Aluminate Corporation). April 22, 1937. 476,625 
I)’ Electro-Chimie, D’Electro-Metallurgie, et des Acieres Elec- MANUFACTURE OF FILTERING MASSES for removing aerosols and 
triques D’Ugine. April 11, 1935. 476,483. like minute suspended matter from the atmosphere.—Soe 
COOKING OF DRYING OTTS and varnishes._-H. V. A. Briscoe. [tahbana Pirell., June 10, 1936. (Addition to 433,190 and 
Mav 8, 1936. 476,563. 434,700.) 476,372. 
Chemical and Allied Stocks and Share 
HE stock and share markets have been slow to shake off viding for expansion of the business without the raising ol 
the influence of holiday conditions and very little improve additional capital. 


ment in the volume of business has been reported at the time of 
writing. On the other hand, share values have been fairly well 
maintained and the absence of selling pressure is generally 
regarded as indicating confident anticipations of better market 
conditions early in the New Year. 

[Imperial Chemical at 35s. 3d. 
halance. The highest and lowest 


are virtually unchanged on 
prices recorded for the shares 


in 1937 were 41s. 104d. and 31s. 3d. respectively. Most other 
leading industrial securities have shown considerably wider 
fluctuations during the past vear. Distillers, for instance, have 


extreme prices of 124s. 9d. and 96s. 6d., while British Oxygen 
have corresponding prices of 138s. 9d. and 76s. 3d. At the 
time of writing Distillers are 107s. and British Oxygen 83s. 9d. 
Wide variations have been shown by many other shares of com 
panies connected with the chemical and kindred industries, but 
thev have to be read in relation to the very uncertain trend of 
markets which have ruled and not as an indication that reduced 
dividends are being anticipated. Indeed, in the case of Imperial 
Chemical, Distillers and British Oxygen, the market is 
tinuing to take the view that dividend payments are likely to 
he at least maintained. 


CO 


Boots Pure Drug at 45s. 3d. are the same as a week ago 
Highest and lowest prices in the past vear were 64s. 6d. and 
41s. 9d. For many years the company has made distributions 
of 29 per cent. ‘including annual bonuses of 5 per cent., tax 


free), and it is confidently expected in the market that this will 
he maintained. Moreover, the strength of the balance sheet 
is generally believed to warrant hopes of an eventual scrip bonus 
—but it has to be remembered that the directors follow the 
policy of distributing profits on a conservative basis and pro 


Lever Brothers ordinary at, 36s. Od. are well maintained on 
the are United Molasses at 25s. 3d., while there has 
been further improvement in British Aluminium from 45s. LO043d 
to 46s. 3d. at the time of writing. Following the preliminary 


week as 


announcement of the proposed merger, Associated Portland 
Cement have gone back from 90s. 73d. to 88s. 6d., but Alpha 
Cement have improved on balance from 36s. 9d. to 388s. 14d 


Borax Consolidated at 27s. 6d. are a few pence better, it being 
pointed out that a satisfactory vield is offered and that in res 
pect of the year ended September 30 last a moderate increas 
in dividend is possible. For the previous vear 7} per cent. was 
paid. ‘Triplex Safety Glass at 52s. have been well maintained 
and Pinchin Johnson at 38s. 44d. are within a few pence ol 
the price current a week ago, as are General Refractories at 
20s. 3d. 


{ . 


2) 
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There has been a better tendency in iron and steel shares 
Richard Thomas were bought on attention drawn to the lare 
vield offered D\ these bs Sad. shares Of the basis of last vear s 


15 per cent. dividend, and the price has improved to 10s. 6d 
\ larger capital ranks, but the fact that the interim has been 
maintained at oO per cent., has aroused hopes that the total 
pevment for the year will also be unchanged. Dorman Long 
at 34s. 6d. have lost a moderate part of their improvement in 
the previous week, but Consett [ron, which were active, show 
virtually no change at Ils. 3d. 

Courtaulds at 47s. 3d. were active on the recent announce 


ment of the decision to increase rayon yarn prices and on hopes 
may be paid for 
dividend is 
tendency. 


the 
Februar, 


that a moderately larger dividend 
Announcement of the final 
shares showed an unecertain 


year 


due in Oi} 
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HE demand for chemicals during the past two weeks has 

been about the average for the period, quiet conditions pre- 
vailing during the week preceding the Christmas holidays. 


Interest has speedily returned to most sections of the market, 


the Manchester market has opened quietly this week after the 
holidays, and actual buying interest has been conspicuous by 
its absence. Stocktaking ‘operations have had a restrictive in- 
fluence upon the movement of supplies into consumption 





however. and the preseit week 











——; against existing contracts and 
should see normal activity pro- from this point of view not 
ceeding. Quotations generally Price Changes much improvement is looked for 
have been on a steady hasis, until about the second week in 
there are, however, one or two Rises: Amimonim Dichromate: Lead Acetate, white and January. Prices in most direc- 
adjustments to record. brown (Manchester): Nitric Acid. tions are on a steady to firm 
Glycerine is 10s. per cwt. Falls: ‘ ypper Sulphate (Scotland) : Glivcerin ; Cresylic Acid. basis and are expected to con 
lower than the prices previously QT {QQ - Vale, 99/100°, : Dark, 95%; Naphthalene, tinue so. rhe only exceptions 
reported. An adjustment in crude, whizzed or hot pressed: Pitch (Manchester). ol any consequence are to be 
the price of Mercurials has found among the by-products, 
been notified by the makers, though even here actual changes 
but the alteration only affects parcels of less than 28 Ib., for compared with a week ago have been slight. , 
which quotations are now 4d. per |b, higher. There are no GLASGOW .—With_ the approach of the New Year holidays. 
other important changes to report. In the Coal Tar section there has been a further falling off in the demand for general 
business has been definitely slow with hoth buvers and sellers chemicals for home trade, and export iiquiry also remains 
marking time. Values for Coal ‘Tar products remain fairly very limited. There is still a good deal of contract business 


steady and the undertone perhaps a little firmer. 
MANCHESTER.—- Business in both light and heavy chemicals on 


being placed for 1938 delivery, however, on hasis of the in 
ereased prices advised recently. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—£45 to £47 per ton. 

Acetic Actp.—-Tech, 80%, £30 5s. per ton; pure 80%, 
£32 5s.; tech. 40%, £15 12s. Sd. to £18 12s. 6d.; 
tech., 60%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80%, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

ALUM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLascow : Ground, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—£7 2s. 6d. per ton d/d Lanes. GLASGOW : 
C7 to £8 ex store, . 

An: MONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, Is. to Is. Id. per lb. d/d in cylin- 
ders. ScoTLAND: 103d. to 1s. 04d., containers extra and 
returnable. 

AMMONIA, LIQuID.—ScoTLAND : 80°, 24d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ecwt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Grey galvanising, £18 10s. per ton, ex 
wharf. : 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM DicHROMATE.—81id. per lb. d/d U.K. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£68 per ton. 

ARSENIC.—Continental material £11 per ton  c.if., U.K. 
ports; Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton f.o.r., 
mines, according to quantity. MANCHESTER: White powdered 
Cornish, £16 10s. per ton, ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—£11 10s. to £12 10s. per ton in casks ex 
store. GLASGOW: £11 10s. per ton. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—Spot, 35/379, £8 15s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contracts. ScoTLanD: £9 per ton net ex 
store. 

BORAX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17, 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 
in l-ewt. oags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots. GLasGcow: Granulated, 
£16, crystal, £17; powdered, £17 10s. per ton in l-ewt. bags, 
carriage paid. 

Boric Acip.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots. GLascow: Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. 1-ewt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

CALCIUM BISULPHITE.—£6 10s. per ‘on f.o.r. London. 

(CHARCOAL, LUMP.—£6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated, 
£7 to £9 per ton according to grade and locality. 

(HROMETAN — Crvstals, 24d. per Ib ; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d. 
station in crums. GLasGow: 70/75% solid, £5 15s. per ton 
net ex store. 

CHROMIO Actp.—9id. per ib., less 2494; d/d U.K. 

(‘HROMIUM OXIpE.—Ill1d. per lb.;.d/d U.K. 

Crrric Actp.—ls. 01d. per Ib. MANCHESTER: Is. O1d. SCOTLAND : 
B.P. crystals, 1s. Od. per Ib.; less 5°, ex store. 

CopPpER SULPHATE.—£21 7s. 6d. per ton, less 2% in casks. 
MANCHESTER: £18 10s. to £18 15s. per ton f.o.b. SCOTLAND : 
£20 per ton. less 5°, Liverpool, in casks. 

CREAM OF TaRTAR.—100°/, 92s. per cwt., less 239%. GLASGOW: 
99°, £4 12s. per ewt. in 5-cewt. casks. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—£22 10s. per ton. 

Formic Actp.—85%”, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 

GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins, 
£4 17s. 6d. to £5 17s. 6d. per cwt. according to quantity; im 
drums, £4 10s. 6d. to £5 3s. 6d. 

HYDROCHLORIC AcID.-—Spot, 5s. to 7s. 6d. carhboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

lopINE.—Resublimed B.P., 6s. 4d. per lb. in 7 lb. lots. 











Lactic Actp.—(Not less than ton lots) Dark, 50% by volume, 

£21 10s.; by weight, £27 10s.; Pale, 50% by volume, £27; 
by weight, £32 per ton. LANCASHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by 
vol., £24 10s. per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by 
weight, £50; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, 
£33; 80% by weight, £55; edible, 50%, by vol., £41. One- 
ton lots ex works, barrels free. 


LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON: White, £31 10s. ton lots; brown, £35. 
GLASGOW : White crystals, £31 10s.; brown, £1 per ton less. 
MANCHESTER: White, £36; brown, £35. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£34 per ton for 1-ton lots. 

LEAD, RED.—£32 15s. Od., 10 ewt. to 1 ton, less 24% carriage 
paid. ScorTnanpd: £32 per ton, less 23% carriage paid for 
2-ton lots. 

LITHARGE.—SCOTLAND : Ground, £32 per ton, less 23%. carriage 
paid for 2-ton lots. 

MAGNESITE.—ScCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—ScCOTLAND: £7 10s. per ton. 

MAGNESIOM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

MeRcurY.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 5s. 11d per 
lb.; powder B.P., 6s. 1d.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.) 
ds. 2d.; powder B.P. 4s. 10d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
os. 1ld.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 7s.; levig. 6s. 6d.; 
yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 4d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. 1d.; 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum sulph. 50%), 6s. For quan- 
tities under 112 'b., Id. extra; under 28 lhb.. 5d. extra. 

METHYLATED SpirRiIt.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, Is. 7d. to 2s, 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLaAnp: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

Nitric Actp.--Spot, £17 to £30 per ton according to strength 
and destination. 

OXxALIc Actp.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. GLASGOW: £2 9s. per ecwt. in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER : £49 to £54 per ton ex store. 

PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND: 33d. per lb. 

PotasH Caustic.—Solid, £35 5s. to £36 15s. per ton for 2-ton lots 
ex store; broken, £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: £39. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. GLASGOW: 413d. per 
lb. MANCHESTER: £37 10s. per ton. 

POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—5}d. per lb. carriage paid. ScorTnanp : 
Did. per Ib., net, carriage paid. 

PoTassIumM [lopipE.—B.P. 5s. 6d per Ib. in 7 Ib. lots. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.-Small granular crystals, £24 to £27 per 
ton en store, according to quantity. GLASGOW: Refined 
granulated, £29 per tor c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton 
ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 98d. per Ib. ScoTLANn: 
B.P. Crystals, 93d. MANCHESTER: B.P. 103d. to 1s. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—64d. per lb. ScoTLanp: 7d. net, in casks, 
ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 643d. 

SALAMMONTIAC.—Dog-tooth crystals, £36 per ton, fine white 
crystals, £17 10s. per ton, in casks, ex store. GtLASGow: 
Large crystals, in casks, £37 10s. 

SaLtT CAKE.—Urground, spot, £3 to £3 10s. per ton. 

SODA ASH.—58% spot, £5 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £12 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. ScoTLary: Powdered 98/999, £'8 10s. in drums, 
£19 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77° £15 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73%, 
£15 12s. 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimam 4-ton 
lots; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 


SopDA CrystaLs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cewt. bags. 
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SODIUM ACETATE.—-£18 per ton carriage paid North. GLasGgow : 
£17 15s. per ton net ex store. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. GLASGOW: £13 5s. per ton in 1 cwt. kegs, £11 ds. 
per ton in 2-ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE POWbDER.—60/62%, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£15 5s. per ton d/d_ in 
minimum ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton. GLASGOW: £1 Lls. 
per cwt., minimum 3 ecwt. lots. 

SODIUM CHROMATE.—4id. per lb. d/jd U.K. 

SODIUM DICHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 44d. per Ib. 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts. MANCHESTER : 
dd. per lb. GLAsGow: 43d. nel, carriage paid. 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE.—Pea crystals, £14 10s. per ton for 2-ton 
lots; commercal, £11 5s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £11; photographic, £15 10s. 

SODIUM METASILICATE.—£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 
SODIUM NITRATE.—-Refined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. GLas- 
Gow: £1 12s. Od. per ewt. in l-ewt. kegs, net, ex store. 

SOvIUM NITRITE.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, 94d. per lb. d/d in l-ewt. drums. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—-Di-sodium, £12 per ton delivered for ton 
lots. ‘Tri-sodium, £15 to £16 per ton delivered per ton lots. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—.d. per lb. for ton lots. GLASGOW: 5d. to 
53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 4)d. to 5d. 

SODIUM SILICATE.—£9 10s. per ton. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—&£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s. 
per ton d/d station in bulk. ScorTLanp: Ground quality, £3 
os. per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 12s. 6d. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £11 5s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/32%, £8 15s. per ton d/d in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. 

SULPHUR PREcIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

SULPHURIC AcID.—168° Tw., £4 lls. to £5 Is. per ton; 140° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° ‘Tw., arsenious, 
£2 10s. 

TARTARIC AcID.—ls. I4d. per lb. less 5%, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Ils. 14d. per Ib. 
GLASGOW : Is. ld. per lb., 59%, ex store. 

WHITE SuGAR OF LeEAD.—£31 10s. per ton net. 

ZINC SuLPHATE.—-Tech., £12 10s. f.o.r., in 2 ewt. bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 7d. to Is. 2d. per lb., according 
to quality. Crimson, ls. 6d. to Is. 7$d. per lb. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, Is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 

BARYTES.—£6 to £6 ‘0s. per ton, according to quality. 

(‘ADMIUM SULPHIDE. 7s. 3d. to 7s. Gd. per tb. 

(CARBON BLACK.—43d. per lib., ex store. 

(CARBON DISULPHIDE.--£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

(‘ARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

(‘HROMIUM OxIpDE.—Green, 104d. to 1ld. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per lb. 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—White, 43d. to 5$d. per IJb.; dark 
4d. to 44d. per lb. 

LAMP BLACK.--£28 to £30 per ton del., according to quantity. 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—¥Yd. per lb. 

LiTHOPONE.—30°%, £16 10s. to £17 5s. per ton. 

SuULPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 5s. per lb., 1-cwt. lots. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—£58 to £60 per ton in casks ex store, smaller 
quantities up to Is. per lb. 


o- 
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Nitrogen Fertilisers 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE.--The following prices’ have _ been 
announced for neutral quality basis 20.6% nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer’s nearest station up to June 30, 1938: 
November, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1938, 
£7 lis.; February, £7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 14s. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 1938: November, £7 10s.; December, 
£7 11s. 3d.; January, 1938, £7 12s. 6d.; February, £7 13s. 9d. ; 
March, £7 15s.; April/June, £7 16s. 3d. 

NITRO CHALK.—£7 10s. 6d. per ton up to June 30, 1938. 

Sop1um NITRATE.—&£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1938. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—-£11 4s. to £11 13s. per 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 16s. 6d. 
per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 
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Coal Tar Products 


LENZOL.—At works, crude, 94d. to 10d. per gal.; standard motor, 
ls. 3d. to Is. 3gd.; 90%, ls. 4d. to is. 4$d.; pure, ls. 8d. 
to ls. 84d. GLASGOW: Crude, 10d. to 104d. per gal.; motor, 
ls. 4d. to ls. 44d. 

CARBOLIC AciID.—Crystals, 7§d. to Yd. per lb., small quantities 
would be dearer; Crude, 60’s, 4s. to 4s. 3d., dehydrated, 
4s. 6d. to 4s. Yd. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystalis, Yid. 
per lb. f.o.b. in drums; crude, 4s. to 4s. dd. per gal. 
GLASGOW : Crude, 60's, 4s. dd. to 4s. Od. per gal.; distilled, 
60's. ? 

(REOSOTE.—Home trade, 64d. to 6gd. per gal., f.o.r. makers’ 
works; exports, 6gd. to 6gd. per gal., according to grade. 
MANCHESTER: 53d. to Gid. GLAsGcow: B.S.1. Specification, 
bd. to 64d. per gal.; washed oil, Sd. to 5$d.; lower sp. gr. 
oils, 53d. to 63d. 

(‘iibSYLICGC ACID. YF; Y9%, 4s. to 4s. 3d.; YY LUU%, 4s. Od. to 
os. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 99/100%, 
fs. Gd, to 4s. 7d.; Dark, 95%, Js. dd. to 3s. Lid. per gal. 
GLASGOW; Pale, 99/100%, os. to 5s. Od. per gal.; pale, 
47 /99%, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 1Ud., dark, 97/999, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; 
high boiling acids, 2s, to 24s. 6d. American specification, 
fs. dd. to 4s. 6d. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99, 100%, 4s. 

NAPHTHA.—Solveiit, 90/160, is. 64d. to ls. 74d. per gal.; solvent, 
95/160%, ls. 7d. to ls. 8d., naked at works; heavy 90/190%, 
Is. I4d. to Ils. dd. per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. GLASGOW: Crude, 63d. to 7}d. per gal.; 90%, 
160, ls. Sd. to Is. Gd., YO%, 19U, Is. ld. to Is. 3d. 

NAVHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £7 1Us. to £8 10s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £18 per ton in 2-cwt. bags. 
LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £5 10s. to £7 per ton. GLAS 
GOW: Fire lighter, crude, £6 to £7 per ton (bags free). 
MANCHESTER : Refined, £18 per ton f.o.b. 

PitcH.—Medium, soft, 36s. to 388. per ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER : 
jos. f.o.b., Kast Coast. GLAsGow: f.o.b. Glasgow, 3ds. 
to 37s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s. 

PYRIDINE.—90/140%, 12s. to 14s. 9d. per gal.; 90/160%, Ils. to 
l2s. 6d. per gal.; 90/180%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gal. f.o.b. 
GLASGOW : 90% 140, 10s. to 12s. per gal.; 90% 160, 9s. to 10s. ; 
90% 180, 2s. 6d. to 3s. MANCHESTER: 12s. 6d. to 14s. per 
gal. 

TOLUOL.—90%, 1s. 103d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 34d. to 2s. 44d. 
GLASGOW : 909% 120, Is. 10d. to 2s. Id. per gal. 

AX YLOL.—Commercial, 2s. 23d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 44d. GLASGOW : 
Commercial, 2s. to 2s. ld. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 


(CALCIUM ACETATE.—Brown, £7 lds. to £8 Ss. per ton; grey, 
£10 to £1l. Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 6d. to 8d. per 
gal. MANCHESTER: Brown, £9 10s.; grey, £11 10s. 

METHYL ACETONE.—40-50%, £40 to £42 per ton. 

Woop CREOSsOTE.—Unrefined 6d. to Yd. per gal., according tu 
boiling range. 

\VOoD NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—-2s. 8d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; solvent, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.- £2 to £8 per ton, according to quality. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZIDINE, HCl.—2s. 5d. per lb., 100% as base, in casks. 
BeNzOIc AcID, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—ls. 94d. per lb. d/d 
buyer’s works. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—1s. 8d. to Is. 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—64d. to 73d. per Ib. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL, 34-5° C.—ls. 7d. to is. 8d. per lb. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—ls. 114d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—7}d. per lb. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 84d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 10d. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works 
GAMMA AcID.—Spot, 4s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
H Actp.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
NAPHTHIONIC AciIpD.—1s. 8d. per lb 
a-NAPHTHOL.—-Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer's works. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—94d. to 9§d. per lb.; flake, 94d. to 98d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, ls. per lb.; ground, 1s. 04d. in casks. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—-Spot, 2s. 9d. per ]b., d/d buyer’s works. 
NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S AcID.—Spot, 3s. per lb. 100%. 
o-NITRANILINB.—3s. 11d. per Ib. 
n- NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. to 2s. ld. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to 5d. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, druma 
extra. 1-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—93d. to 10d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. O4d. per I> 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 9d. per lb., 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 
SULPHANILIC AcIp.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—104d. per !b., in 8/10-ewt. drums, drums extra. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—ls. 104d. per lb., in casks, 
m-XYLIDINE AcETATE.—4s. 3d. per lb., 100%. 








Commercial Intelligence 
The following are taken [rum printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

(Norz.—LThe Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
inary, specily the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced. ) 

ALPHA CEMENT, LTD., London, W.C. (M., 1/1/38.) 
December 9, ‘Trust Deed (supplemental to ‘Trust Deed dated 
May 24, i934, and deeds supplemental thereto). charged on 
lands at Belhus, Rainham, ete. * £591,000. Feb. 16, 1937. 

TRINIDAD OLL LANDS, LTD., London, E.C. (M., 1, 
December 10, Trust Deed dated November 20, 1937, 
£39,000, present general charge. * Nil. 
l4, 1937. 

BABBITT PRODUCTS, LID., London, 
facturers, ete. (M., 1/1/58.) December 17 
part of £0,000 already registered. 

BRITISH SMOKELESS AND OIL 
m.C. (M., 1/1/38.) December 15, 
rea n04 Bournemouth ; general 
1936. 

Satisfactions 

ACME SOAP CO., LID., 
Satisfaction December 16, of 
1937, to extent of £3500. 


County Court Judgment 
LTD., Jetglaze Works, Booth load, 
(C.C., 1/1/38.) £58 2s. 5d. 


Declaration of Solvency Filed 
LINFOOT AND COOPER, LITD., London, E., colour 
varnish manufacturers. (D.S., 1/1/38.) December 10. 


Order Made on Application for Discharge 
DUPLOYEN, Victor, antiseptic manufacturer, lately carry- 
business at Imperial suildings, Westgate Road, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. (O.M.A.D., 1/1/38.) Discharge suspended 
for three months, until February 17, 1938. 

WOOD, Cyril Claude, acid manufacturer, lately carrying on 
’ business at Preston Street, Exeter. (O.M.A.D., 1/1/38.) Drits- 
charge suspended for three months, until February 12, 1938. 


Companies Winding-up Voluntarily 
LH DAVIS PETROL SOAP COMPANY, Lb. 
C.W.U.V., 1/1/38.) December 20, Ik. J. Connor, 3 York 
Street, Manchester, Iucorporated Accountant, appointed as 
liquidator members’ winding-up. 


1, 3d. ) 
securing 
issue £22,895; Jaluary) 
N.W., 
ESV 


sO0ap mMalu- 
debentures. 


KFUKLS, LYD., London, 
£3,000 debenture, to J. C. 
charge. December 3l, 


Manchester. 
debentures 


(M.s., 1/1 


oo. | 
registered June 23. 


JETGLAZE, 


paint manutacturers. 


Colindale. 
November 10. 


and 


Litpe Oli 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the 


‘ Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence) , 
385 Old Queen Street, London, §.W.1 (quote reference number). 

Czechoslovakia.—A firm of importers established at Pragu 
wishes to obtain the representation of United Kingdom exporters 
of plastics, chemicals, and dyestuffs. (Ref. No. 406.) 

Spain (Canary Islands). An agent established at 
who is at present in the United Kingdom, 
representation, on a commission United Kingdom ex- 
porters of chemical manures, and esseices. (Ref. No. 407.) 

Egypt.—With reference to ‘the notice in the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal ’’ of December 9, 1937 (page 771), relating to the call 
for tenders by the Egyptian Munistry of Education, Stores 
Department, for the supply and delivery to the Trade Schools 
during the year 1937-38 of quantities of painting and decorating 
materials, the Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Embassy in 
Egypt has now been informed that the time fixed for submitting 
samples to the Stores Department is January 4, 1938, and not 
December 15, 1937, as previously stated. (Ref. T.Y. 28789/37.) 
Sweden.—A firm established at Gothenburg wish to secure the 
representation, on a commission basis, of United Kingdom manu- 
facturers of chemicals for the woodpulp and paper industries. 
(Ref. No. 432.) 

British West Indies.—A United Kingdom firm of export merchants 
and agents with old-established and well connected organisation in 
the West Indies is desirous of hearing from United Kingdom manu- 
facturers of linseed oil. (Ref. No. 414 

New Zealand.—H.M. Trade Commissioner at Wellington reports 
that the Invercargill City Council (Waterworks Department) is 
calling for tenders, to be ‘presented in New Zealand by March 11 
1938, for the supply. erection and setting to work of water-treat- 
ment plant. (Ref. T.Y. 31763/37.) 


‘Teneriffe. 
wishes to obtain the 
basis. of 


Lhe Chemical Age—January 1, 1938 


Forthcoming Events 


London. 
olf Chemical iudustry. Joimt meeting with the 
Burliugton House, Piccadilly, W.1. 8 p.m. 
~lomic ixchange by Adsorption on Synthetic 


January 3.—dSoviel) 
Plastics Group. 
b. A. Adalus, 
hvesins. 

January 11.—Vharmaceuticai Society of Great Britain. 17 
bury Square, W.U.1. 3.30 psu. Professor A. Wolf, 
Aspects oi the History of Pharmacy.”’ 

Society of Glass Lechnology. Aunual dinuer at the Trocadero 
Restaurant at 7.15 p.m. | 

January 12.—Society of Glass Technology. Institution of Klectrical 
lungineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Kmbankment, 5.W.1. Series 
of lectures. W. M. Hampton, “* New Developments in the 
ueld of Optical Glass.”’ Professor W. KE. 5. Turner, ‘* Glass 
for General Scientific and Heat Resisting Purposes,’’ etc. 

Iuiectrodepositors’ ‘Technical Society. Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute, St. Jolin Street, Clerkenwell. 8.15 p.m. 
A. lL. Wynn-Williams, © Materials of Construction in Electro 
deposition Plant.”’ 

January 13.—lustitute of the Plastics industry. 
House, Marble Arch, W.1. 7.30 p.in. 
sign and the Plastics Industry.’ 

Birmingham. 

January 4,——-lilectrodepositors’ ‘Lechuical Society. James Wait 
Memorial Institute, Gt. Charles Street. 7.30 p.m. J. V. 
Ruston, ** The Anodic ‘Treatment of Aluminium and its Alloys.” 

January 14,——-lustitute of the Plastics Industry. Joint meeting with 
the Birmingham Section aid Plastics Group of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. James Watt Memorial Institute. 8 p.m. 
H. V. Potter, ** The Economics of the Plastics Industry.’’ 


Bristol. 
Society of Chemical Industry. Woodland Road. 
Joint meeting with Chemical Engineering 
Development of Chemical Industry in Bristol.’’ 


Liverpool. 

Chemistry. 

Street. 7.30 p.m, 

Figures.’ 
Manchester. 

January 10.—-Instituie of the Plastics Industry. 
The Engineers’ Club, 17 Albert Square. 
of Injection Moulds.”’ 

January 11.—-Institute of Fuel. Kngineers’ Club, 17 Albert Square. 
7 p.m. W. C. Whalley, “* Internal Combustion Engine Fuels 
from the Operator’s Point of View.”’ 


Bloolus- 
* Some 


british Industries 
Walter Landauer, ‘* De 


January 14. 
p.m. 
' Karly 


7.30 
Group. 


January 13.—-lustitute oj 
Buildings, Water 
‘ Fats. Facts and 


Constitutiona! 
Professor ‘I’. 


Club, India 
P. Hilditch, 


(Northern Section) 
7.15 p.m. ‘* Design 





Company Nev ews 
A. Boake, Roberts and Co. 


per cent., free of tax (2 per 


announce a third 


cent.). 


Palestine Potash, Ltd., has decided to pay the usual halt- 
yearly dividend on the £19,858 74 per cent. cumulative redeem- 
uble preference shares and the £349,450 53 per cent. cumulative 
redeemable participating preference shares on December 31. 

English Clays Lovering Pochin and Co, have decided to pay 
a final dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, making a total of 44 
per cent., less tax, for the year ended September 30. In the 
previous financial year an interim dividend of | per cent. was 
followed by a final of 2 per cent., making 3 per cent., less tax, 
which was also paid in 1934-35, 


Van den Berghs and Jurgens, Ltd., margarine manufacturers. 
have declared an interim dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. No interim was paid last year, but in March this year 7 per 
cent. was declared in respect of the year 1936. The company, which 
is controlled by Unilever, Ltd., and Unilever N.V., has an author- 
ised and issued capital of £8,637,500. 


British Burmah Petroleum Co., Ltd., earned trading profits of 
70,765 in the year to end-July lasi—an £32,555 
on the previous year. Total income amounted to £88,332, 
against £116,314, which included a profit on the sale of shares 
of £65,416. Debenture interest, depreciation, tax and exchange, 
ete., absorb £78,845, leaving £9,488. In addition, credits 
amounting to £11,662 are brought in. After providing £20,400 
for the sinking fund, the carry-forward is raised from £823 to 
£1,574. No dividend has been paid 1930-31. 


Dussek Bros., oil refiners, in their report for the year ended 
October 31, show net profit of £15,459; add balance brought 
in £11,059; profit on sale of investment £834, making £27,382. 
Preference dividends absorb £2,975; income tax and N.D.C. 
£2,045; expense in connection with issue written off £2,351 
(leaving balance of £1,500 on this account); final dividend of 
» per cent., making 8 per cent., less tax; £12,004 forward. The 
report adds that the directors regret net profits have not 
reached the anticipated figure, and although the company’s 
turnover has increased by approximately 16 per cent., net profits 
have not increased proportionately with this increased turn- 
over, mainly due to increase in cost of all raw materials and 
moreover owing to increased cost of fue! and labour. 
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